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From Cambridge Essays (an annual periodical). 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS.* 

Few literary productions of such little in- 
trinsic merit have’ received so much atten- 
tion, and absorbed so much learned industry, 
as those singular documents which bear the 
name of the Apocryphal Gospels. 
so many works of the great, the wise, and 
the good have been lost irretrievably ; while 
80 many, again, though all but within our 
grasp, are still remaining in our public li- 
braries on palimpsest and papyrus, undeci- 
phered and unrolled; while treatise upon 
treatise of real historical interest or of trae 
theological learning lies immured in scarcely 
accessible folios; while so much of true 
merit is eith@r lost, obscured, or forgotten, 
—amid all this wreck and oblivion, these 
poor literary inamenities, these wéak and 
foolish outpourings of heresy and credulity, 
are still destined to live and linger amongst 
us. They still keep turning up among our 
unpublished manuscripts, they still engage 
the interests of laborious scholars, can boast 
of editors and commentators, form the 
themes for prize essays, and but very lately 
all of them that are in any degree entire 
have appeared with all the insignia of criti- 
cal care and scrupulosity,t with literary 
prolegomena, with diversities of readings, 
and the very diplomatic symbols that seem 
to belong almost exclusively to the sacred 
and venerable documents of which they are 
the caricature and travesty. 

Such tenacity of existence is yet more no- 
ticeable when we remember that their real 
demerits, their mendacities, their absurdi- 
ties, their coarsenesses, the barbarities of 
their style, and the inconsequence of their 
narratives, have never been excused or con- 
doned. It would be hard to find any com- 
petent writer, in any age of the Church, 
who has been beguiled into saying any thing 
civil or commendatory. Here and there 
some solitary enthusiast, some early editor, 
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nius, Her., xxvi., 8, seems, for example, 
reserve reprobation. 


like William Postell, has been tempted, in 
the ardor of discovery, to hail the Protevan- 
gel of James as the long looked-for supple- 
ment to the Gospel history—* evangelii ad 
hune diem desideratam basin et fundamen- 


tum;’’ here and there some respectable 


dogmatist, like Damascene, has been de- 
tected in knowing too much about the Gos- 
pels of the Infancy ; but still the torrent of 
abuse, condemnation, and invective. that 
issued from the fountains of early orthodoxy, 
and has never lacked an affluent in any gen- 
eration since the days of Irengeus, has 
against these unhappy mythologies with an 
unabated vehemence which, as far as the 
honor of the orthodox faith is‘ concerned, 
must be pronounced both edifying and exem- 
plary. The whole vocabulary of theological 
abhorrence, a vocabulary by no means lim- 
ited in its extent or culpably weak in. its ex- 
pressions, has been expended upon these 
unfortunate compositions, individually and 
collectively. Now and then the tares have 
been gathered into bundles, and Pope Gela- 
sius, or Pope Damasus, or some other cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, has presided at some 
grand moral auto-da-fe ; at other times they 
have been dealt with singly, and one by one 
have suffered every horror of truculent ex- 
tirpation, and pitiless rancor. This docu- 
ment, we are told by one father, was the’ 
production of a knave; that, another good 
soul tells us, was the deliramentum of a 
fool ; a pestilent heretic, good sturdy Jerome 
forewarns us, was the author of a third; 
the Devil himself, according to the not very 
charitable judgment of Epiphanius, had no 
mean share ina fourth.* Nay, even when 
better days seemed in store for them, when 
the intense Mariolatry of the medieval 
Church might have given the documents re- 
lating to the nativity of the Virgin some 
little hope of being treated with toleration, 
if not civility ; when their unwearied men- 
dacity. might have commanded some sympa- 
thy and admiration, their fate was but little 
* Some of these gospels appear really to —_ 


been very infamous compositions; the rman 
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ameliorated; they were but impertinent 
meddlers that soiled every thing they pre- 
sumed to touch, and that told the truth only 
by unwelcome accident.* As time went on 
they fared no better; if any of them were 
separately published, it was always under 
protest ; if any of them, through some act 
of editorial weakness, crept into better com- 
pany, and came forth to the world between 
the boards of some folio that also embraced 
less noxious matter, there was never any 
peace for the unhappy collector until he had 
been brought to profess every degree of 
abomination for the luckless object of his 
industry.t Toleration they received from 
none, contempt from all. Even a collector 
like Fabricus, whose love for archzxology 
and paleography might have been thought 
too devoted to leave room for any fears of 
misconception, or misconstruction, felt him- 
self obliged to disclaim any, save a reproba- 
tive interest in these poor gospels; if they 
were to be published, it was only that the 


. world might see how worthless they were, 


that they might be obelized and condemned, 
and then might be consigned, with a greater 
confidence and certitude, to the expurgatorial 
index of Oriental and Occidental Christen- 
dom. From all alike—from orthodox fath- 
ers, from early historians, from popes, from 
councils, from Romanist divines and Protes- 
tant commentators—the same amount of 
contempt and reprobation has been expended 
on the Apocryphal Gospels, and yet they 
live and thrive, and are, perhaps, now as 
much and as curiously read as ever. 

How can we account for such a persistent 
How can we account for the 
interest still felt for these documents in an 
age like the present, which, among its many 


‘ short-comings, can scarcely plead guilty to 


that of credulity or indifference to criticism? 


* What answer can we give? What excuse 


can we plead for our own present attempt to 
illustrate what is thus confessedly absurd 


and mendacious? 


* For example, even such a man as Fulbert, 
who has the honor of having introduced the festi- 
val of the Nativity into the Gallican Church, 
could not bring himself openly to indorse the 
Latin Nativities; “hac die recitandus esse videtur 
ille liber, si non judicassent eum patres inter apoc- 

ha esse numerandum.”’ 

Henry Stephens did not express himself with 
much amenity when an early collector, of the 
name of Herold ( Orthodoxographa, Basil, 1555), 
was incautious enough to publish, in a somewhat 


. mixed collection, Postell’s translation of the Pro- 


tevangel of St. James. 





The aspects under which the Apocryphal 
Gospels are viewed in our own times, are 
clearly very different to those under which 
they were formerly contemplated ; im fact, 
it is but a mere truism to say that such 
documents must have been somewhat differ- 
ently regarded by each generation of scholars 
or divines that took the trouble to investigate 
them. We project our own subjectivity 
only too palpably on all the phases of past 
thought ‘which we endeavor to study or 
illustrate. Still, the great reason why such 
productions have attracted, and still continue 
to attract, a share of attention so dispro- 
portionate to their real merits, is one that 
applies equally both to us and to our fore- 
fathers, and must be looked for in the depths 
of religious consciousness. Our vital interest 
in Him of whom they pretend to tell us more 
than the canonical Scriptures have recorded 
is the real, though, it may be, hidden, 
reason why these poor figments are read with 
interest even while they are despised. In 
earlier ages of the Church, in obscure and 
secluded communities, they may have secured 
a greater amountof attention, and, possibly, 
of suspended belief—thorough reception and 
belief they could never have obtained among 
the humblest thinkers of any age,—their ° 
authority in some matters of indifference 
may have been differently estimated; but 
what commends them, with all their pitiable 
absurdities and puerilities, is that they speak 
out from the depths of remote ages and tell 
us of Him. We know before we read them 
that they are weak, silly, and profitless— 
that they are despicable monuments even of 
religious fiction,—yet still the secret con- 
viction buoys us up, that, perchance, they 
may contain a few traces of time-honored 
traditions—some faint, feeble glimpses of 
that blessed childhood, that pensive and 
secluded youth, over which, in passive 
moments, we muse with such irrepressible 
longing to know more—such deep, deep 
desideration. We think that, though s0 
many have sought amidst all this incoherent 
tissue for the thin golden thread df true 
history, and have sought, as they themselves 
tell us, so utterly, so bitterly in vain—that 
still our eyes may descry it—that we may 
see and realize in our souls some few un- 
recorded words or deeds of our Redeomer 
that others have failed to appreciate. We 
cheat ourselves with the thought that we 
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read thesdyfables for the pailosophical 
purpose of illustrating ancient heresies, or 
tracing out obscure dogmatic aberration : we 
do so when our first eager search has mocked 
us; but, ask any man of deeper religious 
feelings, who is not ashamed to confess a 
credulity that can hope against hope, and he 
will tell you that he first read these Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels in the expectation that he 
might obtain some glimpses of those periods 
of his Master’s life which the records of 
inspiration pass over in silence, or touch 
upon only with a chastened reserve. Make 
what professions we please, the hope of 
finding something that Evangelists have not 
recorded is the general and prevailing reason 
why these gospels have outlived so. much 
that is more valuable; and why, even still, 
they secure readers and commentators in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century of ‘their 
unhonored existence. 

But there is clearly another reason which 
belongs more especially and ‘exclusively to 
the last twenty years of our own times, and 
which can satisfactorily account for'much of 
this newly-awakened interest in these gospels. 
In the recent attacks that have come from 
the extreme section of the Hegelian theo- 
sophists, the Apocryphal Gospels have at- 
tracted a very great share of attention. It 
was easily seen how much some of the more 
respectable of these documents depended on 
the Old Testament—how the language and 
ideas were palpably suggested by it—how 
the subordinate incidents were scarcely 
obscure reproductions of similar events re- 
corded in the sacred volume—how prophecies 
were introduced to be accommodated, and 
Messianic expectations to be coarsely verified 
—how a sacred Orientalism was that which 
gave the sort of hue of credibility to the 
otherwise unpromising fiction. When this 
was clearly seen—when the hint was once 
given, it required only some clear-headed, 
plausible, and reckless thinker like Strauss 
to call attention to the similar tone, that 
pervaded the Canonical Gospels ; it required 
only a parallel effort to exhibit seeming 
contradictions, to parade the sort of conju- 
gate miracles in the so-called inspired records 
of the old and new dispensations, to damage 
by disingenuous artifices the credibility of the 
synophical evangelists; and then, with a 
true Hegelian disregard of facts and dates, 
to group canonical and apocryphal gospels 
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together as coeval documents, alike doubtful, 
fraudulent, and contradictory. The pro- 
ductions of Matthew and Mark and Luke. 
were only better constructed mythes, which 
owed their superior popularity to their 
possibly superior literary merits; but mythes 
they all alike were, the mushroom growth 
of an era of ignorance, expectation, turbu- 
lence, and change. The plan was well-laid, 
the scheme was not destitute of an audacious 
ingenuity, and we are bound to say was 
carried out, in the case of Strauss, with a 
morbid ability that might have secured him 
a high place among his contemporaries if it 
had been employed in a better cause. But 
the fraud was very short-lived, and carried 
within it the elements of its own exposure. 
Tt drew attention to the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and then itsinfluence wasover. The moment 
these poor counterfeits were honestly ex- 
amined, the whole of the Straussian hy- 
pothesis began to fall into disrepute. They 
were soon hunted out in the pages of 
Fabricius, Jones, and the then recent edition 
of Thilo; they were read in extenso; the 
extraordinary dissimilarity between the true 
and the false became so glaringly patent, 
that but few honest and independent 
thinkers, however sceptical their bias, could 
be brought to tolerate such a very refulgent 
fraud. The more the apocryphal documents 
were read, the more the mythical hypothesis 
of evangelical history began to decline; the 
more candid began to disown it; the more 
desperate to push forward into a yet more 
determined and reckless infidelity.* Strauss 
is now antiquated; and there are few, 
except the very young, the very foolish, or 
the very uncritical, who are in any way 
likely to be affected by his oncedreaded, and 
certainly over-estimated, production. Still 
the interest in the Apocryphal Gospels 
remains, and we may rejoice that through 
the industry of Dr. Tischendorf they have 
now been for two or three years before the 
public in a cheap and readable form. This 
publication is really one of the best and 


* We allude to such lamentable spectacles of .. 
degraded intellect as Bauer and Feuerbach, whose 
follies and impieties have exhausted toleration. A 
writer like the second of these two Arcadians, who 
tells us that “the God of man is man’s own being, 
—his inner nature, his pronounced self)” and that 
“religion is the dream of the human soul,’ has 
pushed his Hegelianism to such a wretched 
extreme, as really to deserve no other form of argu- 
ment than contempt and denunciation. 
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most practical answers that the advocates of 
the mythical theory of Christianity have 
ever received. Light and shade are not in 
more palpable antithesis than the narratives 
of the four Evangelists and the aimless 
fables and teratologies of Thomas the Israel- 
ite or the Gospels of the Infancy. 

But let us now approach these singular 
productions a little more closely. Though 
they are thus mixed up with the controversies 
of our own times, and have besides a peculiar 
interest of their own, they are still seldom 
read even by scholars, unless their specu- 
lations have brought them in contact with 
modern controversy; and to the general 
reader little more is known than their mere 
name and existence. And yet, if they do 
not deserve to be known for their own sakes, 
they still involve several singular and in- 
teresting questions; they illustrate some 
curious phases of early Christian thought 
and feeling ; they throw some light on ancient 
traditions, and certainly have not been 
without influence on ancient and medieval 
art. 
Let us deal with them in a genial and 
friendly spirit. They are sadly absurd, as 
our subsequent analysis will prove ; yet still 
they are very ancient, and demand some 
little toleration at our hands from their 
utter and complete harmlessness. They are 
productions which it is impossible to rigor- 
ously criticize; they are too obvious com- 
pilations, too incoherent, too confessedly 
legendary, to require any stern treatment. 
To explode their errors and expose their 
inconsistencies may be suitable and necessary 
for controversial writers on the canon, but is 
not the object proposed in the following 
Essay. Our object is rather to popularize 
the subject and to present the general reader 
with as much of their external history, 
characteristics, and contents as may tempt 
him on some winter evening to take up the 
thin octavo of Dr. Tischendorf, and to read 
for himself the quaint but mendacious 
originals. 

As we thus take upon ourselves to assume 
that very little is generally known of these 
apocryphal gospels, we will procped some- 
what methodically. We will devote the 
first portion of our Essay to a few prelimi- 
nary observations on the rise and progress, 
the principal era, and the probable influence 
of suck compilations, adding illustrations 
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from the more ancient compositions that 
have been noticed by early writers ; in the 
second we will give an outline of the literary 
history and a summary of the contents of 
those which have been preserved to us in a 
more entire and coherent form. 

I. To begin, then; let us first briefly 
notice the meaning and latitude we assign to 
the terms ‘‘ apocryphal gospels,”’ and cast a 
hasty glance at the miscellaneous and multi- 


farious documents that may be included 


under this general designation. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to be very rigorous in our 
definition of ‘‘ apocryphal.’’ It seems quite 
sufficient to take the general meaning as- 
signed to the term by the early ecclesiastical 
writers. They seemed to have*applied this 
epithet to all those writings, which, either 
professing to emanate from apostles, or con- 
temporaries of the apostles, or to treat of 
subjects on which they alone were proper au- 
thorities, were nevertheless of an uncertain 
and doubtful origin; ‘‘Apocryphz noniin- 
antur eo quod earum occulta origo non 
claruit patribus.”’ Augustine, de Civ. xv. 
23. How far the term involves a direct anti- 
thesis to ‘* canonical,’’ how far it was under- 
stood to imply an attempted but repudiated 
claim to be considered canonical, is not easy 
to determine. It seems, however, nearly 
certain that some of the early documents, 
which, by common consent, weré denoted 
apocryphal, could never have aspired to 
such an equality; occasionally, as in the 
case of the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,* 
they lay a sort of vague claim to inspiration, 
occasionally in the case of some earlier pro- 
ductions a miraculous origin is claimed for 
the forgery ; ¢ occasionally, in later produc- 
tions, threats are held out against any who 
should dare to add or subtract, yet still in 
many, perhaps the majority of instances, 
little more authority was claimed than that 

* The gospel opens with the following words: 
“ guxiliante et favente summo numine incipimus 
scribere librum miraculorum,”’ &c. Compare 
Protev. Jacobi’xxv., where the author glorifies 
God rdv idévra por rv Swpedy Kal THY cogiav Tod 
ypapat tiv oropiav tatrnv. The orthodox Fath- 
ers were especially careful to deny this: “ extitisse 


quosdam, gui sine Spiritu et gratia Dei, conati sint 
magis ordinare historiam,”’ &c.—Jerome, Pref. 
Comm. in Matth. 4 


+ As for instance the Gospel of the Helkesaites 
(an early and contemptible sect that seems to have 
mixed up Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity 
in equal proportions), of which Origen (ap. Euseb., 
Hist. v1., 88) expressly says, BiBAov tive gépovow 
iv Nyovow & obpavod KatarerutKévat. 
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of a subordinate and supplementary revela- 
tion which was commonly ready enough to 
defer to the ‘‘ evangelium perfectum,’’ the 
four canonical gospels. We must be under- 
stood, then, to use the term ‘ apocryphal ”’ 
with the latitude ‘in which it appears to 
have been used in the early Church, and has 
been certainly used by later writers, as in- 
cluding all extra-scriptural writings, lost, 
fragmentary, or extant, of which we have 
any notices, but as not further defining their 
inner character or pretensions. 

The term ‘‘ gospel ”’ is used with still leas 
restriction. It appears to have been adopted 
by the early writers, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, as including nearly every species 
of composition that affected to treat of 
sacred subjects. In some cases, as in that 
of the Gospel of Marcoin, and possibly that 
of Apelles, Cerinthus, and other early here- 
tics, the term had nearly the same signifi- 
cance that we now popularly ascribe to it; 
it denoted an actual history of our Lord’s 
life and actions, and was commonly a de- 
truncated, interpolated, or altered edition of 
one of the canonical gospels, bearing the 
name of the heresiarch, who enjoyed the un- 
enviable reputation of having dealt thus 
deceitfully with the written word. . In other 
cases, a8 in the Gospels of the Infancy, or 
that of Nicodemus, the term implied a nar- 
rative of portions of our Lord’s life which 
had been passed over in silence by the in- 
spired writers ; it further, as in the Gospels 
of the Nativity of Mary, or the History of 
Joseph, implied accounts of our Lord’s re- 
puted earthly progenitors; and with. a re- 
ference still more remote from its ordinary 
acceptation, and we might certainly add, its 
intrinsic meaning, it was applied to those 
very antitheses of glad tidings, those very 
pitiable compositions of folly and arrogance, 
which emanated from the various sections 
and subsections of the Gnostics or Mani- 
cheeans, and avowedly contained no account 
of Christ’s actions, but only the principles 
of their own monstrous theosophy. Among 
the examples of this last form of extension, 
or, more properly speaking, misapplication, 
of the term, we may mention the Gospel of 
Perfection, and that of Scythianus,* both of 


sy This on Cre) of HS Xpuoros pg VI, 
22), speci escribes as d mpage Tepl- 
éxovoan. The former production seems to have so 
belied its name that Epiphanius (Her., xxv1., 8) 
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which appear, as far as we can judge, to 
have luxuriated in an unusual amount of 
mystery and insolence. 

We have thus, then, under the common 
title of ‘‘ Apocryphal Gospels,” a large 
number of documents so widely differing in 
their aims, objects, characteristics, and com- 
position, that they cannot by any means be 
contemplated from a single point of view, 
or regarded as the members of a common 
family. Fortunately, however, both for us 
and our readers, the stream of time has mer- 
cifully washed away all the most offensive 
rubbish, and has left us only a few complete 
specimens of a less repulsive character, and 
of a less pretentious philosophy. They are 
all more or less allied to one another, all 
members of the same family, all specimens 
rather of history tinged with superstition 
and heresy, than of heresy made palatable 
by infiltration of history ; all examples more 
of a titabant and credulous piety than of 
simple and unadulterated heterodoxy. Still 
we have besides some important fragments 
of other gospels of a different character 
which cannot be wholly ignored. in any dis- 
cussion like the present, and must receive 
some passing notice and illustration. But 
let us pause and reckon up our jewels. 

We have at present eight * of these com- 
positions, probably nearly entire, four in 
Greek, two in Arabic, and two in Latin ; be- 
sides these, three or four supplementary doc- 
uments, and fragments or notices of about 
fifty other gospels, some of which, as those 
of the Nazarenes and Egyptians, appear to 
have been of very high antiquity. The 
apocryphal Acta Apostolorum and Revela- 
tiones are not included in this enumeration, 
and form an entirely different portion of the 
subject. If we make the convenient edition 
of Tischendorf our present standard and 
authority, our list will be as follows :—In 
Greek, the Protevangelium of James; the 
Gospel of Thomas, of which the copies so 
differ that it has become necessary to print 
separately two forms, A and B; the Acta 
Pilati in two forms, A and B; the Descensus 
does not lose the opportunity of remarking on its 
title, Ebayyédov Tedewisoewe tovto paoxovree Kat 
GAndis¢g obK ebayyéMov TOdTO GAA TévOOIG TEALiWoLL’ 
taoa yap 4 To Gavarov reheiwou év TH ToabTY 


tov diaBdAov & ; 
* We consider, for the sake of convenience, the 
Acta Pilati and Descensus, commonly united 


under the somewhat doubtful title of the Gospel 





of Nicodemus, as two separate documents. 
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Christi ad Inferos. From the Arabic, in a 
Latin translation, the History of Joseph 
and the Gospel of the Infancy. In Latin, 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Mattheus, or as it 
may be perhaps more conveniently termed, 
the Latin Gospel of the Infancy, and the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. In addi- 
tion to these, we have ancient Latin versions 
of the Gospel of Thomas, the Acta Pilati, 
and the Descensus, and a further collection, 
which forms a kind of supplement to the 
Acta and Descensus, comprising the Ana- 
phora Pilati in Greek (in two forms, A and 
B), the Paradosis Pilati in Greek ; the Mors 
Pilati in Latin, the Narration of Joseph of 
Arimathea in Greek, and the Vindicta Salva- 
torisin Latin. The list thus comprises legend- 
ary records which extend irregularly over a 
space of nearly fifty years, distributed in 
the following way. The Protevangelium 
and the Nativity of Mary give us an ac- 
count of the parents of the Virgin and the 
marriage of Joseph, which the Latin In- 
fancy reproduces with a further account of 
events which extended to about our Lord’s 
eighth year. The Arabic Infancy extends 
from the birth of our Lord to his twelfth 
year, containing several things in common 
with the shorter Gospel of Thomas, which 
begins with our Lord’s third year and ends 
with His presentation in the temple. The 
History of Joseph ends with our Lord’s 
eighteenth or nineteenth year, according to 
the numbers which the narrative supplies, 
but contains scarcely any notices of events 
in the boyhood or youth of the Saviour, ex- 
cept in connection with His reputed father’s 
death and burial. The apocryphal gospels 
of this collection then become silent. Our 
Saviour’s manhood and ministry are left un- 
noticed ; and it is not till we come to His 
condemnation that the apocryphal narrative 
recommences in the Acta Pilati, and con- 
cludes with the very remarkable composi- 
tion, the Descensus ad Inferos. The re- 
maining documents supply only a few 
supplementary notices relating principally to 
Pilate, and are of but little interest or an- 
tiquity. 

It will be observed how all the members 
of this group confine themselves exclusively 
either to those portions of our Lord’s his- 
tory which were left unnoticed by the ca- 
nonical wrters, or to those which excited 
enduring interest and curiosity. 
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The other fifty gospels, of which we now 
possess only a few notices or fragments, are 
of a very diversified character. Some ap- 
pear to have been gospels in the fullest sense 
of the word, others the wildest and most 
unhistorical theosophemes. They are not 
of much use in illustrating the foregoing 
groups but they are of great service to us in 

cing out the origin and evolution of such 
compositions generally, and will prepare us 
to estimate more fairly, and to assign with 
greater certitude to their proper historical 
epochs, the more entire legends that will 
afterwards come before us. 

1. We now proceed with the endeavor to 
trace out the origin and progress of these 
compositions, and to sketch out their proba- 
ble sequence and inter-dependence. As we 
pass onwards, we shall pause to give some 
account of the contents and more noticeable 
characteristics of those of which antiquity 
has preserved any certain records. 

The first fact on which we can definitely 
rely is the existence of histories of our 
Lord’s life and actions (tay texAnpopopnuévav 
év juiv mpayparwr) prior to St. Luke’s com- 
pilation of his Gospel. The second fact is 
what it would seem only reasonable to 
deduce from St. Luke’s remarks, and, indeed, 
his own divinely-inspired efforts—that these 
documents could not be completely depended 
upon. There were, in fact, apocryphal 
gospels, so to say, in the earliest apostolic 
times. It was impossible it should be other- 
wise ; it would have been strange, indeed, 
if among those who were the witnesses of 
our Lord’s miracles,—who bore about?with 
them. His words, His parables, His prophe- 
cies, glowing and burning in their hearts,— 
who saw His suffering death, and who were 
of the number of that five hundred who saw 
Him again after His resurrection,—it would 
have been strange, indeed, if, among such, 
memoirs of greater or less exactness had not 
speedily been composed, and lovingly passed 
from hand to hand. The wonders were too 
unexampled, the teaching too divine, to be 
trusted long to oral tradition. The Hebrew 
pilgrim that came from Cyrene, from Crete, 
or from Mesopotamia, to worship the God 
of his fathers at Jerusalem, and who returned 
to worship Him in his own distant home 
under the light of a newer day and the in- 
fluence of more blessed revelations, would 
he not have sought out for something on 
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“which he could himself rely, and which he 
might teach and preach to others? Would 
not his necessities and the necessities of such 
as he have speedily evoked narratives and 
records of One with whom henceforth the 
blessings of the preSent and the hopes of the 
future were to be eternally associated? 
Would the lonely preacher in the wild 
districts of Galilee or Pergea have felt satis- 
fied with his own perhaps fading, perhaps 
incoherent, reminiscences? Would he not 
have sought out for, or would he not himself 
have drawn up, some accounts of mysteries 
and teachings which it was now his mission 
to communicate to his fellowmen? Beyond 
all doubt, within a very few years after our 
Redeemer’s death, narratives of His life and 
teachings were extensively circulated through 
Palestine. One or more there might be 
which bore the imprimatur of apostolic ap- 
proval, and this or these might have ob- 
tained greater currency ; but there would be 
numbers of inferior documents which neces- 
sity or limited means of communication 
would have been certain to have called into 
existence, and which, in circumscribed 
localities, might have been almost exclusively 
appealed to and received. 

Whether any of these ante-Lucan docu- 
ments are now known to us by,name is very 
doubtful. There are two, if not three 
gospels, of which fragments still remain, 
that have been supposed by theologians and 
antiquarians of no mean.reputation to have 
belonged to this very early group of apoc- 
ryphal writings. The names of Grotius, 
Grabe, Mill, and others, are associated with 
the opinion that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (or, as it appears to have been 
otherwise called, the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles,)* the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
and, we might perhaps say, the Gospel of the 
Ebionites,} might have been among those 
alluded to by St. Luke. Even Jones, a 
writer little given to credulity, is not in- 
clined to depress the date of the first of these 
lower than a.p. 57 or 58. We confess that 
the nature of the extracts from these gospels 
which we are about to submit to the reader 

* Compare Jerome, adv. Pelag., 111., 17. 

t It "is commonly conceived that the Gospel of 
the Ebionites and that according to the Hebrews 
are the same document; Jones on the Canon, Part 
IL, ch. xvit., No. 18. Fabricius, however, seems 
to have made it appear probable that they are two 
different go _ though both of great orn yi 

’ 
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- Codex Pseudepigr. N. T., vol. 1. page 34 
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do not quite give us sufficient confidence to 
adopt this opinion without sonte reserve and 
hesitation. We may admit that the Gospel 
of the Hebrews might have been composed 
prior to St. Luke’s Gospel, but we can 
hardly be brought to assign quite as early a 
date to that of the Egyptians. This latter 
composition seems to have been more mystical 
than historical: it bore that character in 
antiquity ; and, if we may judge from the 
scanty extracts which have been preserved to 
us, and which we will shortly adduce, there 
certainly appear in it sentiments which, 
after making all possible allowance for the 
antecedent habits of the people among whom 
it was circulated, scarcely seem to belong to 
so early a period in the first century. The 
Gospel of the Ebionites would also seem to 
be of a somewhat later date: it may have 
been the same with the Gospel of Cerinthus, 
and was not improbably a partly interpolated 
and partly curtailed* edition of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, to which it may have stood in a 
somewhat similar relation to that held by 
the Gospel of Marcion in reference to that 
of St. Luke. This gospel will claim our 
attention afterwards, as it seems to belong to 
another phase of apocryphal composition. 

We must certainly here pause to notice 
and make a few extracts from the Gospel of 
the Hebrews, for even if we do not go to the 
full length of assigning to it an ante-Lucan 
existence, it still does seem to belong to the 
class we are at present considering—viz., 
documents that were composed in good faith 
by early converts to Christianity, but which, 
from containing doubtful or erroneous state- 
ments, became subsequently superseded by 
the canonical Gospels. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the real origin of the gospel. By some 
it has been supposed to have been an honest 
compilation out of an assumed Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; by others 
it is said to have been similarly constructed 
from the Greek St. Matthew; and by a 
third party, which includes Grabe and Mill, 
it has been deemed an original composition 
of Jewish converts at Jerusalem, soon after 
our Saviour’s ascension. The most probable 
opinion seems to be this—that it was drawn 
up by early converts of decidedly Jewish 

* Epiphanius, Her., xxx., 18, speaks of it as St. 
Matthew's Gospel verofevuévov nat hxpwrnoud- 
pévov. 
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jeanings, but that it was based upon a docu- 
ment of perhaps high authority, which 
might have boasted apostolic approval, if 
not apostolic authority. This would seem 
to account for its other title—the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles.’ Be this as it may, it 
is certain that it was of very great antiquity, 
that it was written in Syro-Chaldaic, in 
Hebrew letters,* and was of sufficient char- 
acter to be translated both into Greek and 
Latin by Jerome, who transcribed the ori- 
ginal from a copy which was lent to him by 
the Nazarenes of Bercea.t To this indus- 
trious writer we are indebted for several 
extracts, which, with two quotations from 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, make 
up the sum total of our direct knowledge of 
this very early composition. These quota- 
tions we subjoin: they are not long, and 
are interesting from their unquestionable 
antiquity. Clement of Alexandria shall 
lead the way : 


- “It is written in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, ‘ he that hath wondered shall 
reign, and he that hath reigned shall have 
rest.’—Clem. Alex., Sirom., 11., p. 453.” 


Origen follows : 


“But if any one receive the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, where the Saviour 
himself saith, ‘The Holy Ghost, my mother, 
lately took me by one of my hairs, and bore 
me away to the great mountain, Thabor,’ f 
he will doubt how the Spirit could be the 
mother of Christ, &¢c.—Origen, Comment. 
in Johann. 11., Vol. IV., p. 63.” 

“Tt is written in a certain gospel which 
is called according to the Lacs (if, 
indeed, any one be pleased to take it not for 
an authority, but for illustration of the 
question proposed), ‘Another of the rich 


* See Jerome, adv. Pelag., 111., init. ‘“ In Evan- 
gelio juxta Hebraos, quod Chaldaico Syrogue ser- 
mone, sed Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo 
utuntur hodie Nazareni, secundum Apostolos, sive 
ut plerique autumant, juxta Mattheum.” 

Jerome, Catal. Vir. Illustr. (Matth.) 
$ This extract is repeated by Jerome ( Comment 
in Mic., vit. 6), and is one of those which make us 
itate about the early date of this gospel. Jerome 
obviates any difficulty in the Holy Ghost being the 
mother of Christ by calling attention to the gender 
in Hebrew: he adds, which is perhaps more to the 
pepo “in divinitate nullus est sexus” (on 
satah xu. 11.) Origen falls back on Matth. x11. 49, 
where the terms of relationship have similarly a 
mere spiritual reference. It is certainly worthy of 
notice that in the Helkesaite Gospel (see note, 
p- 177) the Holy Spirit is said to be female. Does 
not this hint at a certain amount of infiltrated 
Ebionite heresy? The Helkesaites were nearly 
allied in doctrinal opinions to the older sects, the 
Ebionites and Nazarenes. 





must I do tolive? He said to 

keep the law and the prophets. He an- 
swered him, I have done it. He said to 
him, Go, sell all which thou possessest, and 
divide among the poor, and come follow me. 
But the rich man began to scratch his head, 
and it pleased him not. And the Lord said 
unto him, How sayest thou I have kept the 
law and the prophets, seeing it is written in 
the law, Thou shalt love my ey as 
thyself; and behold, many of thy brethren, 
sons of Abraham, are clothed with filth, 
dying with famine, and thy house is filled 
with many good things, and nothing at all 
goeth out of it to them? And turning 
about, he said to Simon, his disciple, who 
was sitting beside him, Simon, son of 
Joanna, it is easier for a camel to 
through the eye of a needle than fora rich 
man to pass into the kingdom of heaven.’— 
Origen, in Matth., xix. 19 (Vet. Interpr., 
vol. 11., p. 167).”’ 


Jerome has left on record several brief 
extracts: the first of which seems rather 
suspicious. There is an Ebionitish tinge, 
which reminds us somewhat disagreeably of 
the Preaching of Peter * where our Lord is 
said to have confessed His sins, and to have 
been compelled by His mother to the baptism 
of John. The passage runs as follows : 


‘¢ Behold, the mother of the Lord and his 
brethren said unto him, John the Baptist is 
baptizing for the remission of sins: let us 
go and be baptized by him; but hesaid unto 
them, What have I sinned, that I should go 
and be baptized by him? unless, perchance, 
this very thing which I have said be igno- 
rance.—Jerome, adv. Pelag., 111., init.’ 


To this we may add the following ex- 
tracts : ‘ 


‘* Tt came to pass, when the Lord: had as- 
cended from the water, every fountain of 
the Holy Spirit descended and abode upon 
him, and said unto him, My Son, in all the 
prophets I was waiting for thee that thou 
shouldst come, and thatI should rest in thee, 
for thou art my rest, thou art my first-be- 
gotten Son, who reignest forever.—Jerome, 
Comm. in Esai., x1. 2. 


“Tf thy brother shall have sinned against 


men said to him, Master, what oe thing 
im, ’ 


* This is a. document of great antiquity fre- 
quently quoted by Clem. of Alexandria, which, 
however, cannot be exactly included among apoc- 
ryphal gospels. It would seem to have ion a 
composition drawn up or remodelled by Ebionites 
very early in the second century. It is curious 
how Grabe (by the eH a great patron of apocry- 
phal literature) could have said that its sentiments 


were orthodox: comp. Spicil. Patr. (Sec. 1), 
p. 61, sg. 
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thee in word and have made satisfaction 
even to seven times in a day, receive him. 
Simon, his disciple, said unto him, Seven 
times in a day? The Lord answered and 
said unto him, Yea, I say unto thee, unto 
seventy times seven.—Jerome, adv. Pelag., 
m1, init,” 

‘In the gospel... . which I lately 
translated out of Hebrew into Greek... . 
the man who had the withered hand is de- 
scribed as a mason, and as praying for suc- 
cor with expressions of this nature: I was 
a mason, who sought my livelihood by my 
hands. I pray thee, O Jesus, that thou 
wouldst restore health to me, that I may not 
— beg my bread.—Jerome, Comm. in 


Matth., xit., 13.” 

‘In the Hebrew gospel also‘we read that 
our Lord said to his disciples, Be ye never 
cheerful except when you can see your 
brother in love.— Jerome, Comment. in 
Ephes., v. 4.” 

‘‘ The Gospel also which is called accord- 
ing to the Hebrews . . . . relates, But our 
Lord, when he had given the linen cloth to 
the servant of the priest, went to James, 
and appeared te him: for James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from that hour 
in which he had drank the cup of the Lord, 
until he should see the Lord Hg 0 the 
dead. And again, after a little, Brin ye, 
saith the Lord, a table and bread; and im- 
mediately is added, he took bread, and 
blessed, and gave it to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for 
the Son of Man has risen from them that 
sleep.— Jerome, de Vir. Illustr., c. m1.” 


The following notices are interesting : 


‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 
for supersubstantial bread (supersubstantiali 
pane) I found sp, which meaneth, for the 
morrow, 80 that the sense is, give us this day 
our bread for the morrow, i.e., for the future. 
—Jerome, Comment. in Matth., v1., 11.’ 

‘‘ But in the gospel which is written in 
Hebrew letters we read not that the veil of 
the temple was rent, but that a lintel of pro- 
digious size fell in.—Jerome, Ep. ad Hedib., 
cxLix., and in Matth., xxvit., 16.” 

It seems very doubtful whether the latter 
statement rests on any ancient tradition, or 
whether the Hebrew compiler drew a por- 
tion of his information from same early 
Greek document in which the late and un- 
usual form £7ov (= velum) * might have 
been used for the more common xaranéracya, 

* Comp. Du , G »y VOl. Ty Pe a 
This is the opinion af pee abe (eben : Fags 
880), but it cannot be pronounced quite satisfac 
tory, unless it be also shown that B7Jov was thus 


used as early as the first cen or at least before 
the times a denn. _ 
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and might have led to this curious, but not 
very inexcusable, mistake. There is cer- 
tainly some faint trace of such a tradition in 
the Anaphora Pilati and narration of Jo- 
seph, where a portion of the temple is said to 
have fallen in at the moment of Ohrist’s 
death. It is, however, most likely that in 
this present statement we have arrived at 
the fountain head of the story, and that it 
was due simply to imperfect information, or 
more probably to a desire and a determina- 
tion to give another version of an occurrence 
that involved so much spiritual significance. 
How very natural for an early Christian 
writer, with yet unextinguished Jewish pre- 
judices, to give ear to any report that might 
be substituted for a rumor so: ominous as 
that.of the rent veil of the innermost shrine 
of Judaism—a rumor that told of a new 
access to the Father, and must have been 
felt to be the harbinger of dereliction and 
desecration. 

Thus much for our extracts from one of 
the most notorious of the apocryphal pro- 
ductions. Without judging too hastily from 
citations adduced by writers who rejected its 
authority, it does not seem too much to say 
that there is no reason for any vivid regret 
that fragments are all that we now possess 
of this once popular gospel. It would seem” 
to stand just on the verge of trie and gen. 
uine history—just on that debatable grounJ 
where national or dogmatical prejudices are 
allowed to exercise some influence in their 
representation of facts, but where the truth 
is by no means unhonored and disregarded. 
The compiler of the gospel was probably 
sincere, but in no degree appears to have 
risen superior to the context of the times in 
which he lived, and the sympathies he in- 
herited and shared. 

As we pass onward to the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, we seem to descry a gentle, but 
gradual, deterioration. Doctrinal peculiari- 
ties, ascetical predilections, accommodation 
to local prejudices and institutions, perhaps 
were now acquiring an increasing ascen- 
dancy. History was learning to be more 
supple and pliant, mysticism was becoming 
more attractive. The simple story that St. 
Mark told, the plain, but graphic, narrative 
that had flowed from St. Peter’s lips, were not 
wholly welcome to Essene and Therapeutic 
austerity, or to the subtleties of Alexandrian 
theosophy. Facts must be made more signi- 
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ficant, doctrines more impenetrable, disci- 
pline more-coercive, divine declarations more 
abscure,and oracular; the Gospel must be 
vhe more faithful reflex of the times, the 
feelings, and the prejudices of its readers. 
And so, later in the first century, amidst 
mysticism, asceticism, and sophistry, the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians emerges 
to view, and soon secures a willing and par- 
tial audience. We know, both from Euse- 
bius and Jerome, that St. Mark preached 
the gospel in Egypt, and that his converts, 
who were very numerous, are supposed 
almost universally to have adopted a life of 
abstemiousness and severity. And this 
latter fact we are able to refer very plausibly 
to the known existence in considerable num- 
bers of Essenes and Therapeute, who, while 
their habits and tenets would have predis- 
posed them to Christianity, would not have 
been very likely to have given up an asceti- 
cism that had grown up with their growth, 
and to a great degree seemed reconcileable 
with, if not sanctioned by, the doctrines of 
their new creed. How natural then for 
such tendencies, and such an union of the 
pure doctrine of self-abnegation with the 
perverted theories of self-inflicted sufferings 
or self-imposed privations, to have called 
into existence a gospel in which the main 
facts of Qhristianity might be interwoven 
with the theosophistic speculations, the mys- 
tical doctrines, and the disciplinary injunc- 
tions that were so dear to the hybrid Chris- 
tian of Alexandria. 

The three or four citations from this 
gospel, which antiquity has bequeathed to 
- us, are certainly calculated to give an air of 
probability to these speculations. It will be 
observed that we are almost entirely indebted 
for these extracts to Clement of Alexandria. 
This, coupled with the fact that this gospel 
is mentioned by very few ecclesiastical 
writers, renders it probable that it never 
exercised much influence, or obtained much 
reception, out of the country in which it 
seems to have first appeared. It found, 
however, much favor with the Sabellians—a 
fact not very difficult to account for, when 
we are told by Epiphanius that, amidst 
other questionable rubbish and mysticism, it 
makes our Saviour himself tell his disciples 
‘* that the same person was the Father, the 
same person the Son, the same person the 
Holy Ghost.’’ Clement of Alexandria sup- 
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plies the following notices, which it will be 
seen have all a strongly ascetic leaning : 

‘* When Salome asked our Lord how long 
death should prevail, the Lord said ‘ as long 
as ye women bear children.’ ..... Upon 
her mying. ‘I did well then in never having 
borne children,’ the Lord made answer say- 
ing, ‘ Eat every herb, but that which hath 
bitterness eat not.’—Clem. Alex., Strom., 
Ill., PP. 532, 541.” " 

‘They (the opponents of marriage) say 
that our Saviour himself said, ‘I came to 
destroy the works of the woman ’—meaning 
a Clem.] by the woman concupiscence, 
and by the works generation and corruption. 
—Clem. Alex., Strom., m1., p. 540.” 

‘‘On this account Cassianus says, that 
when Salome inquired when the things 
should be known concerning which she 
inquired? our Lord said, ‘ When ye shall 
tread under foot the covering of shame 
=. Gen., 11., 25], and when two shall 

me one, and the male with the female 
neither male nor female.’ *—Clem. Alex., 
Strom., u., p. 553.” 

The following passage in the (spurious) 
second epistle of Clement of Rome, has been 
supposed also to belong to the same gospel : 

‘‘ Accordingly, then, he saith this, ‘ Kee 
your flesh chaste and your seal [of baptiam) 
undefiled, that ye may inherit eternal life.’ ’ 

From these extracts it will be seen that 
this ancient gospel was probably a compila- . 
tion, so disfigured by the interpolation of 
ascetical tenets, and, if we are to believe 
Epiphanius, even of doctrinal errors, that 
we wonder that writers like Du Pin cared 
to extend to it any kind of protection. Our 
learned countryman Grabe was also a steady 
and persistent admirer; but if ever there 
was, as the heresiologists tell us, a definite 
form of heterodoxy called the ‘‘ heresis 
apocrypha,’’ assuredly the learned Editor of 
Irenzeus has strong claims for an honorable 
post in that questionable community. 

As we draw onward to the beginning of 
the second century, and observe how Chris- 
tianity had made itself felt among the various 
quasi-philosophical sects of Jewish, Greek, 
or Oriental extraction, we become prepared 
to expect a great ebullience of apocryphal 
energy. Opinions were being permanently 
formed—sects aggregating—lines of demar- 
cation traced out; the last of the Apostles 
had fallen on sleep ; the unrecorded events 

* This answer, with a slight variation, is also 


found at the end of the second Epistle falsely as- 
cribed to Clement of Rome. 
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of our Lord’s life had passed from the oral | in the parentage of these documents. Many 


keeping of the chosen Twelve or the favored 
Seventy to those who could only boast of 
having conversed with them. There was 
nothing left except the four Gospels; and 
they, to the morbid taste of an arrogant 
gnosis, seemed so repulsively simple’ as to 
call for immediate embellishment and inter- 
polation. And there seems to have been no 
unreasonable delay; the first half of the 
second century seems hardly to have passed 
away before gnosticism had industriously 
circulated numerous compositions, all more 
or less adulterated, all marked with the same 
repulsive mysticism, arrogance, and fraud. 
But we must here be guarded ; we must not 
fall into the ‘popular error of ascribing all 
apocryphal gospels to gnosticism, nor must 
we ignore distinctions between productions 
which, though similar in subject and con- 
temporary in publication, were yet very 
dissimilar in structure and animated by a 
very different spirit. Gnosticism, indeed, 
was very pervasive ; it undoubtedly exercised 
a vast influence, not only over the semi- 
Christians that admired and cultivated it, 
but even over those who were ready to prac- 
tically denounce it. It waslike the Hegelian 
philosophy of our own times—it exerted a 
power where its principles had never been 
" expounded, and its name scarcely known. 
The same reckless subjectivity, ever ready to 
embody itself in any system; however start- 
ling or repulsive—the same resolute deter- 
mination to see history only through the 
speculative principles of its own creed, the 
same versatility, the same Protean power of 
accommodation. It was at one time secret 
and insinuating, at another rampant and 
aggressive; now it was shouted out to the 
world in some monstrous or defiant docu- 
ment, like the Gospel of Judas Iscariot ; at 
another time it lay festering in some appa- 
rently more respectable composition, like the 
Gospel of Peter, and was not found out till 
it had turned half the heads of some poor 
little secluded community that had been 
allowed to indulge in pious reading of a 
nature so stimulating and subversive. Gnos- 
ticism, indeed, masked itself in many forms ; 
but it is both uncritical and unhistorical to 
refer all apocryphal productions to that 
subtle and multiform heresy. There were 
certainly many other moving principles, 
many other interests, many other phases of 
human thought which had no small share 





of these principles or prejudices were ready 
enough to unite themselves with any specu- 
lations that seemed to suit their own pur- 
poses, and few were more convenient and 
flexible than those of gnosticism ; but still 
they have left palpable traces of their own 
existence, and in our investigation of the 
origin of the later productions which time 
has left to us, must not be ignored. 

Let us not, forget, for instance, to take 
into account all those principles and feelings 
which were common to the orthodox and the 
heterodox, to Catholic and to Gnostic, and ~ 
all of which helped in no small degree to 
swell the apocryphal catalogue : curiosity, 
at first innocent and natural, but soon morbid 
and perverted ; credulity, that rapidly passed 
into superstition ; pious fraud, that at first 
contented itself with adding a few specious 
touches to the evangelical narrative, or 
supporting, with an interpolated injunction, 
some popular festival, but which soon ended 
in coarse fabrications, and in aimless pander- 
ing to a vicious taste for the marvellous and 
the preternatural. All these principles and 
influences, and more than these, we must 
expect to find reflected in the extant narra- 
tives ; and it is only after maturely consider- 
ing what seems to have been the real animus 
of the writer—after carefully estimating how ' 
much is referable to sectarian prejudices and 
foregone conclusions—and how much, again, 
to feelings that were more or less common to 
the writer and his probable contemporaries 
—that we can at all give a complete and 
satisfactory account of the exact origin of 
any one of the documents that we shall 
hereafter have more particularly to consider. 
To assign them to this or that heresy, merely 
because a few suspicious words here and 
there outcrop in the narrative, is far from 
satisfactory. Credulity and pious fraud 
have far more to do with these present pro- 
ductions than later critics have been willing 
to allow; and these feelings were quite as 
deeply seated in those that could boast of 
being in the ark of the early Church, as in 
those that were weltering in the flood with- 
out it. The unrecorded portiqns of our 
Lord’s life were quite as much a source of 
témptation to the curious and credulous 
collector of traditions in the second century, 
whether he belonged to the straitest section 
of orthodoxy or to the freest school of the 
prevailing Gnosticism. As long as credulity 
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and an aggregative tendeney were equally 
well defined in each, the results were not so 
fundamentally dissimilar: each desired to 
know more about periods in the evangelical 
history of which it seems pretty nearly 
certain that, even in the second century, 
little really was known ; and each satisfied 
his own credulous curiosity by filling up the 
narrative as well as he could, or by inter- 
polating the discourse where it seemed most 
appropriate. The only difference between 
the two was this, that the one retailed the 
legends or legendary sayings more as he 
heard them—the other more as he thought 
he ought to have heard.them. It is rather 
in the dress and graniture of the traditionary 
matter, than in the traditionary matter 
itself, that the real difference lay. 

This aggregative credulity was certainly a 
characteristic of the second century. It was 
then just possible to glean a few memoirs ; 
and the opportunity obviously suggested in 
many quarters the propriety of speedily 
taking an advantage of it. In the earlier 
portion of that century, a few of those who 
had conversed with the Apostles were yet 
alive; it seemed natural—it seemed almost 
commendable—to collect from them whatever 
they could remember about the sayings and 
doings of our Lord. We see this exemplified 
in a man like Papias, who tells us that he 
spared no pains to collect from those who 
had known the Apostles every thing they had 
to relate about our Lord, and who also 
naively discloses what sort of an effect this 
tradition-mongering had upon a mind which 
history says was not unduly large—* that 
he valued such information more than what 
was written in books.’’ And there were, 
perhaps, a great many no less curious and 
no wiser than Papias. The same sort of 
tendency to collect all traditionary sayings 
or doings of our Lord, seems to have given 
rise to such a book, if book it really was, as 
the Traditions of St. Matthias,* which is 
four or five times quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, and very probably contained 
the reminiscences, perfect or imperfect, of 

* One extract from this production seems enough 


to show that the sayings of St. Matthias were not 
very well reported. It hardly seems like an 


apostolic dictum that “if the neighbor of, an elect 
rson sin, the elect person was thesinner. For if 
e had so conducted himself as reason suggests, 
the neighbor would have been so edified by his way 
of life as not to have sinned.”—Clem. Alex., 
Strom., vit., p. 882. 





some one who had once the privilege of 
having conversed with that Apostle, and 
who had afterwards the misfortune to have 
fallen into the clutches of some early collector 
like Papias. This tendency of credulity to 
collect soon began to develope itself in 
expletory narratives of different portions of 
our Lord’s history; and, later in the 
century, when the authority of the canonical 
gospels became more entirely and more ex- 
clusively acknowledged, it is far from im- 
probable that many documents were in circu- 
lation which were expanded and enlarged 
editions of the more attractive portions of 
the gospel history, the outline being supplied 
by the canonical gospels, the intercalary 
matter being derived from some document or 
collection which owed its origin to the 
curiosity of some “orthodox, but only too 
often over-credulous, collector. An example 
of this is perhaps to be recognized in the first 
part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acta 
Pilati, in which the narrative of the four 
Evangelists is never seriously departed from, 
but is enlarged, and in some few cases, it is 
thought, even illustrated, by traditionary 
records, which it is*not too much to say 
might have formed a portion of one of these 
early collections, and might have been 
originally derived from the lips of bystanders, 
if not from some of the Apostles themselves.* * 
We can here scarcely resist pausing to 
dispose of a question which, though not 
immediately connected with the main por- - 
tion of our investigations,—the spurious gos- 
pels themselves,—may still be thought of 
sufficient interest to deserve some sort of 
answer.. The question is this, What was 
the real historical value of these early 
memorabilia of the second century? Were 
these probable germs of later legendary nar- 
ratives of such a kind that we may regret 
they have not been preserved to us in their 
initial and original form? Or to narrow 
the question toa single instance, Have we 
good reason for deploring the loss of such a 
collection as that of Papias—perhaps an 
eT: mi ‘ 
So a 
(drtouvnuovetpara) composed by the Apostles, was 
referring to some similar traditionary documents. 
This, however, does not appear certain. By com- 
sewn Bo the quotations, even those in which he 
most differs from the canonical gospels, it does not 
seem necessary to assume many other sources of 
information than the ancient Gospel of the Hebrews, 


which, as a native of Palestine, he would have 
been almost certain to have consulted. 
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average sample of the class of composition 
to which it belonged? Could we have re- 
lied on the historical facts, should we have 
been much edified by the discourses? It is 
hard tosay. It seems unfair to judge by 
the single specimen which antiquity has 
preserved to us; but it may be said, that if 
the bulk of our Divine Master’s discourses, 
as recorded by the good Bishop of Hierapo- 
lis, were not superior to the fragment which | 
Irenzous has cited, there seems good reason 
for rejoicing that such an unedifying compi- 
lation has never come down tous. Could 
any but the wildest Latter-day Saint have 
ever believed that our Lord spoke of the 
fruitfulness of the restored and millennial 
earth in such terms as the following : 


‘The days will come in which vines will 
spring up, each having ten thousand 
branches, and in one branch ten thousand 
lesser branches, and in one branch, too, ten 
thousand twigs, and in each twig ten thou- 
sand clusters of grapes, and in each cluster 
ten thousand grapes, and every grape when 
pressed shall give ree a firkins of wine. 
And when any oné of the Saints shall have 
laid hold on one of their clusters, another 
shall cry out, f am a better cluster, take 
me; through-me bless the Lord. In like 
manner, also, a grain of wheat shall bring 
forth ten thousand ears, and each ear shall 
_have ten thousand grains, and every grain 
shall yield ten pounds of fine clean meal ; 
and the apples, too, and seeds, and herbs, 
shall all be in like manner according to their 
different laws of production; and all ani- 
mals which use those foods which are _re-' 
ceived from the earth shall be ‘peaceable, 
and live in harmony with one another, being 
subject to man in every measure of subjec- 
tion.—Irenseus, Her., v., 33.’’ 


After such an extract as this, it perhaps 
cannot be considered a matter of serious re- 
gret that the work of Papias has perished. 
It might have been useful in an antiquarian 
point of view, it might have thrown some 
light upon a few historical obscurities, and 
disclosed the probable origin of some of the 
earlier heresies; but it never could have 
been received as an authority in the graver 
portions of the evangelical narrative, and, 
after such a specimen as the foregoing, could 
never have been viewed without the greatest 
suspicion and regerve as an exponent of the 
doctrines and teaching of Christ. Nor is it 
likely that.any of the other floating tradi- 





tionary collections would have been in any 
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way superior. The very notice which Pa- 
pias has received at the hands of Eusebius 
would seem to show that he was the best 
known compiler of the preceding century, 
and that his work had secured more atten- 
tion than appears to have been extended to 
any contemporary composition.’ All these 
collections were probably tinged by the same 
spirit of credulity. To curiosity, not per- 
haps always of the most commendable kind, 
they owed their. origin, and to a proneness 
to belief, not very far removed from super- 
stition, they were indebted for their propa- 
gation and currency. 

But let us return. It would seem fairly 
probable, from what has been said, thata 
credulous orthodoxy cannot escape the charge 
of having possibly first suggested, at any rate 
of having contributed, many materials to the 
increasing fabric of apocryphal history. But 
credulity is not the only charge which these 
early ages have to sustain. They certainly 
cannot be pronounced free from the influence 
of pious frauds. When history failed, and 
traditions were uncertain or contradictory, 
when curious and inquiring spirits were ear- 
nestly seeking for some knowledge upon points 
which the four Evangelists had not been 
moved to record, it seemed almost impossible 
to resist the temptation of satisfying this 
thirst for knowledge with narratives which, 
if not exactly true, might at any rate boast 
of having been drawn upon principles of the 
most blameless orthodoxy. It was an .age 
for literary.frauds. Deceit, if it had a good 
intention, frequently passed unchallenged. 
It was urged, probably, that if there was 
this anxious curiosity about the unrecorded 
portions of our Lord’s life and history, it was 
surely much better that it should be satisfied 
by Catholic than by Gnostic fraud. It was 
far better that the inquiring believer should 
have a few orthodox fabrications, aecommo- 
dated to his needs, than be driven to heretical 
compilations, which only affected history to 
conceal their principles, and which experience 
had shown were wonderfully insinuating and 
attractive. / If there was a little undue curi- 
osity about the infancy of Christ, surely a 
few orthodox miracles might be safely and 
even laudably excogitated to fill up the lacuna 
in canonical history; if the Virgin’s antece- 
dents were a little looked into, there could 
be no very great harm in bringing Joachim 
and Anna upon the scene, and dressing up @ 
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story of a child of old age, a secluded | girl- 


hood, and a miraculous betrothal. However 
unwilling we may be to admit it, history 
forces upon us the recognition of pious fraud 
as a principle which was by no means inoper- 


ative in the earliest ages of Christianity. 


We may verify this by two or three very de- 
cided instances: for example, The Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, a production of the second 
century, was, in its earliest form, the avowed 
fabrication of a presbyter of Asia. The man, 
Tertullian tells us, acknowledged the impos- 
ture, and when put on his defence, said that 
he had been led to perpetrate this most un- 
disguised forgery out of pure respect for the 
Apostle. 

Perhaps no book more clearly bears the 
stamp of its origin than the very ancient pro- 
duction so often and so fully cited by Clement 
of Alexandria—The Preaching of Peter and 
Paul. As far as piety is concerned, no 
sentiments could be more irreproachable, no 
injunctions to worship God neither as the 
Gentiles nor as the Jews, but ‘‘in a new way 
through Christ,’’ more edifying and exem- 
plary. Yet, if Christian antiquity had not 
asserted it, no work could more easily and 
incontestably be proved, from language and 
internal evidence, to have no other connection 
with St. Peter than what fraud has thought 
fit to assign, and credulity to recognize. 
The second part, again, of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, the Descensus, is, from the very 
nature of the subject, even still more clearly 
referable to this same sort of pious mendacity ; 
the author, as we shall hereafter see, was not 
improbably of fairly orthodox opinions, but 
was led, by the prevailing spirit of the age 
in which he lived, to draw upon invention 
where history or tradition failed. 

Hitherto we have dwelt most upon the 
fraud and credulity of those within the 
Church as active elements in the development 
of apocryphal gospels ; and we have especially 
dwelt upon this, because both these very 
natural principles have been systematically 
disregarded in all inquiries of this nature. 
But the third element—heresy, must certainly 
not be left out, nor passed over without some 
illustration. This element would first display 
itself in an effort to unite the past with the 
present—to connect Christianity with Judaiz- 
ing theosophy on the one hand, or with the 
more comprehensive tenets of general Gnos- 
ticism on the other. We ought, perhaps, 
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here to draw a distinction between compo- 
sitions tinged with Jewish gnosis, and those 
which emanated from that more expanded 
gnosis, which sought to unite Western specu- 
lation and Eastern fable, and to which the 
Jewish philosophy was only a tributary and 
affluent. This, however, is scarcely neces- 
sary: Jewish gnosis, owing to the dissolution 
of the national fabric, left but faint traces 
of its independent existence, except in a few 
sects, like the Ebionites, Nazarenes, and Hel- 
kesaites.* The more general system soon 
either absorbed all other early sects, or, at 
any rate, so imbued them with its principles, 
that those apocryphal documents that reflect 
any heterodoxy seem all, more or less refer- 
able to the unwearied activities of this per- 
vasive heresy. At present, in the Gospels of 
the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, and apparently 
in that of Nicodemus, and the most reputable 
of the Nativities of Mary—the Protevangel 
of St. James, and possibly, though to a far 
less extent, in the earlier of the Infancies, we 
are able to recognize the elements of a more 
wholesome tradition; we see attempts to 
satisfy a not wholly unnatural curiosity, ten- 
dencies to collect extant traditions, and the 
inevitable result of such tendencies—semi- 
fraudulent, though well-meant, compilation. 
But no sooner do we leave these than we at 
once arrive at confessedly heretical compo- 
sitions—compositions that were avowedly de- 
signed to promote the tenets of a sect, and 
that were perfectly ready to range themselves 
in direct antagonism to one or all of the 
canonical gospels. We have hitherto had 
independent or expletory narratives ; we have 
now to deal with perversions or depravations 
of the truth. 

At the beginning or early part of the second 
century, about which we are still lingering, 
it was clear both to Catholics and heretics . 
that our present four Canonical Gospels were *, 
occupying a position to which even the best * 
of the ante-Lucan gospels could lay no claim. 

* An unusually absurd sect that derived: their 
name from one Elxai, who lived about A. pD. 114, 
and allied himself withthe Ebionites and Nazarenes. 


Few compilations could have been more worthless 
than the gospel of this silly community, if it is fair 
to judge from the descriptions of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. The former is said to have been @ 
certain dvvawc, whose dimensions were—height, 
sixty-six miles; breadth, twenty-four miles; thick- 
ness proportionable. The latter is said to be “of 
the female species, similar to Christ, statuesque, 
reaching above the clouds and standing between 
two mountains ;" Epiphan., Her., x1x. 4. 
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They had emerged from a mass of uninspired 
competitors, and were almost yearly gaining 
a pre-eminence which it was impossible to 
deny or ignore. They were brief upon some 
points where curiosity was greatest, they 
were silent upon others ; they were plain and 
unaffected in style, and in their narration of 
miraculous occurrences preserved a chastened 
simplicity which was signally at variance 
with the tastes and characteristics of the 
times. They formed a standing protest 
against the morbid cravings of a quasi-ortho- 
dox curiosity on the one hand, and the as- 
sumptions of a falsely-named knowledge on 
the other. The Catholic writers, however, 
too sensibly felt the inestimable value of these 
four sources of truth, to do more than collect 
a few expletory traditions; they might have 
regretted that fuller information had not been 
given upon certain portions of their Master’s 
life, but when they saw how the few tra- 
ditions they had collected were worked up 
and distorted by their secret or avowed oppo- 
nents, it became a principle of Christianity 
to cling to its four Gospels, and to repudiate 
with but little reservation every-other com- 
pilation, however ancient or plausible. We 
may notice this particularly in Irenaeus, who 
not only acknowledges no more than four 
Gospels, but labors by arguments somewhat 
quaint and far-fetched to show from the very 
constitution of things there could be no more: 
there were four climes, four winds; there 
must be four and no more than four Gospels.* 
We trace this in Origen, whose vast and 
multifarious reading brought him in contact 
with so many of these writings, who could 
quote even with some apparens interest the 
Gospel of the Hebrews or the Acts of Paul, 
but who. still both felt and avowed by the 
very manner of citation the wide gulf that 
separated them from the canonical writings, 
nay, stated it as one of the most acknow- 
xdged facts, that ‘* the Church receives four 
Gospels, the heretics many,’ and added that 
such productions were read only that ortho- 
doxy might not be thought ignorant of any 
thing that had beep written.t On every side 
it is clear that before the middle of the second 
»century the four Gospels had acquired an 
authority that left but little hope for’ any 
historical documents that were not either 
coincident in statements, and in all main 
points substantially identical, or failing this 
* Treneeus, Her., m1. 11. 
t Origen, Homil. in Luc., 1. 1. 
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confessedly and avowedly subordinate and 
supplementary. The quick-witted Gnostic of 
the second century saw this clearly enough: 
the problem he had tosolve was to openly re- 
assert the main points of the evangelical nar- 
ratives, and yet to introduce opinions, under 
the cover of history, to which the spirit of 
these narratives was frequently in most direct 
antagonism. Three ways seem to have sug- 
gested themselves to these early heretics, by 
which the solution of the problem might be 
attempted with some little hope of success: 
they might adulterate the sacred text by in- . 
terpolations; they might modify it by ad- 
ditions, mutilations, and erasures; or they 
might construct harmonies and eclectic com- 
pilations, in which artful selections out of all 
the four Evangelists might make the united 
four indorse opinions that any one of the 
four would have inevitably repudiated. If 
these three schemes failed, there was nothing 
left but to fall back upon supplementary nar- 
ratives, and either to re-edit some of the 
older collections with intercalary heresy or to 
boldly fabricate similar documents, under the 
cover of high-sounding names.* The last 
method was the one eventually most com- 
monly adopted; but we are not without 
some traces of attempts to propagate schis- 
matical.or heretical sentiments by other mis- 
applications of the canonical documents. 

It is not, perhaps, very easy to prove how 
much was attempted in the way of interpola- 
tion. Our extant MSS. are not of sufficient 
antiquity to appeal to, but we have just one 
or two hints left us in one, at least, of the 
MSS. that we now possess, that interpolations, 
even in the discourses of the Redeemer Him- 
self were not wholly unexampled. We find 
two, for instance, in the singular but vener- 
able Codex Beza, one of which is somewhat 
noticeable. After Luke vi. 5, the following 
passage is inserted : 

‘¢ On the same day beholding a certain man 
working on the Sabbath, He said unto him, 
O man, if indeed thou knowest what thou 
art doing, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed and a trans- 
gressor of the law.”’ 


* One law of ascription, seems to have been 
carefully followed: the four Evangelists were left 
undisturbed. While James, Peter, Thomas, Philip, 
Bartholemew, Andrew, and Matthias were dishon- 
ored by association with every form of discredtable 
nonsense, it was only some very foclish Ebionites 
(Epiph., Heer., xxx. 23) that embarked on the none 
less speculation of making St. Matthew or St. Jo 
indite a second Gospel. 
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The other occurs after Matt. xx. 28, but is 
of less doctrinal significance, being little more 
than an adumbration of Luke x1v. 8. These 
may, perhaps, just serve as. hints that such 
adulterations might have been attempted at 
an earlier date, when less critical care. was 
bestowed upon the purity of the text. 

Of the modifications of the text by mutila- 
tion and erasure, we have one, if not two, 
very notable instances. The first, the Gospel 
of the Ebionites, may perhaps be regarded as 
not a very certain example. It has been 
conceived by some writers, to have been the 
same with the Gospel of the Hebrews; but 
as there seems good reason for believing that 
the two were really separate compositions, 
differing considerably in origin and construc- 
tion, we may briefly advert to this gospel as 
an example belonging to this class. It ap- 
pears to have been for the most part the same 
as the Gospel of Cerinthus, and to have been 
based on the Gospel of St. Matthew, to 
which, as far as we can judge from the ex- 
tracts, it very closely adhered. The follow- 
ing extract, with which the gospel commenced, 
will show how the main statements of the. 
original Gospel were carefully reproduced. 
The genealogies were, of course, omitted, and 
the narrative (with which it will be instruc- 
tive to compare St. Matthew m1. 1, sq.), thus 
opens : 

‘<Tt came to pass in the days of Herod, the 
—_ of Judea, that John came baptizing 
with the baptism of repentance in the river 
Jordan, who was reported to be of the family 
of Aaron the priest, the son of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth ; and all bce went out unto 

i And John the Baptist was 
baptizing, and the Pharisees went out to him, 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem. And 
John had a garment of camel hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins, and his meat 
was wild honey, the taste of which was of 
manna, or as a cake dipped in oil.’’* 


The next extract departs somewhat farther 
from St. Matthew’s Gospel, but still is suffi- 
ciently similar to show the source from which 
it is derived : 

*¢ And as he ascended from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Hol 
Spirit of God in the form of a dove descend- 

* As Epiphanius (Her., xxx. 18) remarks, from 
whom the extract is made, they changed dxpidac 
into éy«pidac, H this had been their worst change, 


their offence might have been considered more par- 
sonable than Epiphanius is here disposed to regard 
i 
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ing upon, and entering into, him. And there 
was.a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art 
my beloved Son, in thee. I.am well pleased : 
and again, I have this day begotten thee. 
And straightway there shone round the place 
a great light,* which when John saw he 
saith unto him, Who art thou, Lord? And 
again a voice from heaven came unto him, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
Emagen And John, falling down before 

im, said, I beseech thee, Lord, do thou bap- 
tize me. But he hindered him, saying, 
Suffer it, for so it is fit that all things should 
be fulfilled.” 


The heretical tendency of the insertions in 
Italics is sufficiently obvious. Our Saviour 
was but a mere man till the Holy Spirit 
entered into Him. 

We do not pause on this gospel, as some 
doubts have been entertained of its separate 
existence, and especially as we have such an 
excellent instance of corruption by mutilation 
and erasure in the Gospel of Marcion. This 
has been reconstructed by Hahn in Thilo’s 
Codex Apocryphus, and is worthy of a hasty 
perusal as an early instance of an ill-bestowed 
sedulity. Not only has Marcion carefully ex- 
punged from St. Luke all passages that might 
militate against his general principles, but 
even changed or extruded any single words, 
from which doctrinal inferences too favorable 
to the current orthodoxy might ever so re- 
motely be derived. Let us take, as a speci- 
men of this process of expurgation, a couple 
of shorter chapters—for instance, Luke xm1., 
XIV. , 
In chapter xur., verses 1-9 are rejected as 
not reconcilable with the Marcionite idea of 
the goodness of God. Destruction or extir- 
patior. were deemed acts in which He could 
never participate. The original text is then 
tolerated till verse 28, in which the words 
‘‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets,” are replaced by “all the just ; 
the specific mention of the forefathers of 
Judaism was not.likely to have escaped the 
keen eye of such a devoted opponent of those 
principles. The.concluding portion of the 
chapter is expunged as eminently unpalata- 
ble to one who nevef looked with any eye of 
favor. on Jerusalem or its prophets. In 
chapter x1v., verses 7-11 are exterminated. 
In the first place, the mention of marriage- 


* In Justin Martyr's 88, there is men- 
Son at 0 fae helen cinta fo 


ordan. It seems 
doubtful whether this gospel, or a common tradition, 


was the origin from which the account was derived. 
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feasts was considered undesirable; inthe 
second place, such politic precepts as those 
enunciated in these verses, were deemed all 
unworthy of the Marcionite. In verse 26, 
‘shateth (moet) father,” &c., is changed 
into ‘* forsaketh ’’ («aradeime). Such 
strong expressions were considered by this 
squeamish heretic as out of harmony with 
any religious feelings that were directed to 
his good God. : 

As an example of the third procedure, we 
may especially notice the Gospel or Diates- 

*saron of Tatian, who, though perhaps not 
wholly deserving the appellation of an here- 
tic for this work, still departed so far from 
the truth as to have incurred the charge of 
having framed his harmony of the four Gos- 
pels in a manner calculated to favor his own 
Encratite and ascetic predilections. The 
book appears to have been used to a certain 
extent, even by orthodox Christians, as a 
compendious narrative, and as late as the 
time of Eusebius was still found in a few 
hands. Whether it contained any seriously 
heretical statements is doubtful; Ambrose 
seems to have spoken of it with extreme as- 
perity, as containing ‘‘ several heretical and 
impious things ’’—but the good Bishop of 
Milan could use very unqualified language 
when he deemed the Faith in danger. The 
Gospel of Apelles might have been a com- 
position of a similar character, we know 
that it was avowedly eclectic, and as Apelles 
was a pupil of Marcion’s, and, if the scan- 
dal of antiquity is to be believed, somewhat 
given to bad company, it is not improbable 
that though derived from the four Gospels, 
it was so compiled as to be only a florilegium 
of latent or avowed heresy. 

These are apparently the three ways in 
which early heresy dealt with the canonical 
Gospels ; but they were soon given up for 
the more easy process of fabricating new 
gospels, or of re-editing supplementary nar- 
ratives, like the Infancies and Nativities, 
which might admit any amount of interpola- 
tion. To hunt out the fragmentary notices 
of the former class, the pure fabrications, is 
scarcely necessary or desirable. The farther 
we advance in the Gnostic era, the more we 
leave behind us every thing like gospels in 
the usual acceptation of the term. The 
productions that arrogate that name, involve 
less and less of history, and become at last 
only very silly, very tedious, and often very 
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impious, theosophemes. The Gospel of 
Truth, the Gospel of Philip, and the Gospel 
of Eve, and all this tribe of productions, of 
which, fortunately, we know extremely lit- 
tle, may safely be left to rot on the Gnostic 
dunghill. The use that heresy made of the 
supplementary narratives will be best traced 
out in the analyses of the more entire gos- 
pels to which we are about to proceed. 

Before we pass onward, let us, however, 
make this brief recapitulatory statement as 
to the origin of apocryphal gospels gener- 
ally, and more especially of those that have 
been preserved to us. From our investiga- 
tions it would seem that we can by no means 
attribute all to heretical activity. Weseem 
bound to recognize the existence of written 
or unwritten traditions, which commonly 
formed the nuclei of the narratives, and 
which were preserved by the sedulous curi- 
osity of men like Papias. We see also 
clearly, the vast amount of positive histori- 
cal fraud to which piety lent itself; and, 
lastly, we have endeavored to delineate the 
share which direct heresy had in these com- 
positions, and the common course of its pro- 
ceedings. We may, then, sum up all in the 
following receipt for making an apocryphal 
gospel, which on trial will be found to an- 
swer expectations: To one part of ancient 
tradition add five parts of pious fraud and 
about as much of crude heresy ; flavor with 
Docetism, Nestorianism, or Eutychianism, 
according to taste; mix intimately, and 
spread thinly on parchment. The result will 
be an apocryphal gospel. 

2. The era of these documents has been 
indirectly defined in the course of the forego- 
ing investigations into their origin and pro- , 
gress. The period at which apocryphal ac- 
tivity was greatest seems certainly to have 
been that which immediately preceded the 
formation of the canon. It must have been 
so almost from the very nature of things. 
On the one hand, the very existence of such 
compositions, their possible success, their 
progress and their dissemination, all pointed 
to the extreme desirableness of having the 
canon of Scripture definitively settled, of hav- 
ing the tares separated from the wheat, and 
bound into anathemizable bundles. On the 
other hand, the very fact that the canon was 
not yet authoritatively closed, led, perhaps, 
to increased efforts to circulate pseudo-apos- 





tolic compositions, in the bare hope that they 
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might win a place in it, and secure for the 
opinions they contained the sanction of the 
Church, and all the advantages of universal 
reception. ‘Tischendorf, in his very dull 
prize essay on this subject, is of opinion that 
this was the chief aim of most of these gos- 
pels, that a place in the canon was always 
the ultimate object of their ambition, and 
that they would never have attempted any 
sort of competition, if they had not felt it 
possible that they might ultimately succeed. 
This, however, seems doubtful; it would 
really appear very unlikely that any sane 
fabricator of such wares acted on any very 
settled plan, or had any other clearly defined 
hope than that of either giving to the sect 
to which he belonged a practical text-book, 
or of insinuating heresy into the minds of 
the more orthodox under cover of narratives, 
affecting indeed sufficiently often an apostolic 
descent, but still in their very subjects con- 
fessing the supplementary and subordinate 
relation they bore to the received Gospels. 
At any rate, it does not seem historically 
correct to restrict too closely the era of apocry- 
phal gospels to that of the information of 
the canon. 

The final establishment of the canon, 
especially its conciliar recognition at Laodi- 
cea, no doubt mainly tended to demolish the 
little remaining credit these gospels might 
have had in orthodox eyes; but perhaps 
both rise and decadence were more dependent 
on the quantity and quality of the materials 
out of which they were composed than any 
other external causes. By the time the 
canon was settled these materials had been 
completely used up. The traditions on 
which they were based had so been worked 
into Protevangels, Acts, Infancies, Nativi- 
ties, Preachings, that any thing like new or 
attractive combination seemed hopeless and 
unattainable. Fabrications without any 
historical basis succeeded, mere envelopes of 
doctrines, gospels only in name; traditions 
were displaced by theosophistic speculations, 
legendary history by undisguised fiction ; 
everything betrayed change, decay, and in- 
stability ; and towards the end of the fifth 
century the fabric of apocryphal history 
finally fell in. Its most hopeful and success- 
ful period was probably the close of the 
second century: traditions of considerable 
importance were still current, pious fraud 
was not preposterously active, and heresy 





had not yet resorted to grotesque or repul- 
sive fiction. It is not to be regretted that 
at least four of our eight longer compositions 
belong to this earlier period. 

3. The last preliminary question is the 
influence they exercised. We cannot help 
pausing to inquire whether such fictions 
were generally believed ut the time when 
they appeared, and whether they did any 
real mischief. This we must be content to 
answer somewhat briefly, as we have not 
sufficient data whereupon to form a very 
accurate opinion. It is certain that they 
were extensively read. We have the express 
declaration of both Origen and Ambrose, 
alluded to above, that they were read by the 
orthodox to avoid the charge of ignorance ; 
and it would certainly seem natural to con- 
clude, from the numerous notices and frag- 
ments preserved in early ecclesiastical writers, 
that the better class of such writings were 
not deemed wholly unworthy of notice. But 
it would also seem certain that within the 
Church they exercised but little real influ- 
ence. Even the legends and fragmentary 
memorabilia in Justin Martyr and other 
ante-Nicene writers, which, being also to a 
great extent found in the apocryphal gospels 
of the second century, might seem to have 
come directly from those sources, all appear, 
on @ nearer examination, to have emanated 
from traditions of a still earlier date, that 
were the common property of the Church, 
and were appealed to both by heretic and 
Catholic. So very few traces can we find in 
the more trustworthy writers of the first 
four centuries of any use of them as authori- 
ties in matters of opmion, or witnesses in 
matters of fact, that it scarcely seems too 
much to say that there were but few readers 
of any intelligence who did not estimate 
them at their real worth. But it was per- 
haps different with the ignorant. In some 
secluded communities they might have been 
received and retained long after they had 
been condemned by the Church at large, and 
might indeed have had a pernicious effect on 
the simple souls that studied them. We 
have certainly one case in point mentioned 
by Eusebius * in reference to the unfortunate 
people of Rhossus in Cilicia. The story 
runs thus: Serapion,a bishop of Antioch 
about the end of the second century, exer- 
cised pastoral superintendence over the 

* In Eccl. Hist., v1. 12. 
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Rhoesian Church. On one of his visits to 
these remote objects of his care, there seems 
to have been some little difference of opinion 
about a godly document entitled the Gospel 
of Peter: the bishop, who was more peace- 
making than discriminating, conceiving that 
the Rhossians were all true sons of the faith, 
recommended the book to be read, without 
having thought it necessary to inspect it. 
The result of this advice, however, was 
somewhat deplorable: there was a vigorous 
outbreak of Docetism, and it was not till 
this excellent prelate had written a most 
annihilating confutation, and promised 
speedily a second visit, that the heresy was 
got under. We know again that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which was by no means a model 
of orthodox compilation, was used by many 
early Christians as a convenient and com- 
pendious volume, though we have no par- 
ticular record of any calamities that at- 
tended its perusal. 

Apocryphal gospels had certainly a con- 
siderable circulation ; but except in a few 
isolated cases, like that of the Rhossians, or 
ina few heretical communities, there does 
not seem any good reason for concluding 
that they exercised any real influence on 
contemporary writings, or on the minds of 
those among whom they arose. As, how- 
ever, centuries stole onward, their antiquity 
began to invest them with some degree of 
respectability ; their follies and exaggera- 
tions were dealt somewhat more tenderly 
with in ages that tolerated frauds and fic- 
tions far more exuberant and monstrous 
than any they could supply; they were 
openly condemned, but secretly believed ; 
and their influence may be indirectly traced 
in the origin of some festivals, in the per- 
sistence of certain traditions, and still more 
in many an early production of Christian 
art. To name only a few instances: the 
festivals of the Presentation of the Virgin, 
and of her immaculate Conception, are 
probably due to the traditions of the Prote- 
vangel of St. James, or their reproduction 
in the Latin Nativities. The names of the 
parents of the Virgin (Joachim and Anna), 
of Pilate’s wife (Procla), of the woman with 
the issue of blood (Veronica), of the soldier 
who pierced Christ’s side (Longinus), and 
probably the names of the two thieves (Dis- 
mas and Gestas), rest wholly on these gos- 
pels. The traditions repeated by more than 
one of the Fathers, that Mary was vowed to 
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God by Anna,—that she was fourteen years 
old at her marriage with Joseph,—that she 
was given to him only as to a guardian,— 
that the brethren of our Lord were sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage,—that the 
Virgin conceived per aurem,*—that our 
Lord arose from the dead in the middle of 
the night,—that He ascended from Mount 
Olivet,t cannot certainly be traced to any 
earlier written source. Then again the con- 
nection of Christian art with these legen- 
dary histories is alone enough to furnish a 
subject for an independent essay: the repre- 
sentation of Joseph as an old man; the 
green bough and dove with which he is 
sometimes depicted ; the animals that group 
themselves round and worship the new-born 
child; the heavenly light in the cave-like 
stable, may all be referred to the Protevan- 
gel of St. James: the cloth round the loins 
of the crucified Saviour, contrary to the al- 
leged practice of antiquity, the crown of 
thorns still clinging round the dying brow, ~ 
remand us at once to the circumstantial nar- © 
rative in the «.cta Pilati. ; 

Did our limits permit, we might trace out 
this indirect influence even to the confines 
of other creeds. Mahometanism has not 
failed to assimilate some of these figments 
of a sickly Christianity. Several passages 
of the Koran have been co!lected by Orien- 
tal scholars, which seem to prove indispu- 
tably that Mahomet had either directly used 
some of the apocryphal gospels, or more 
probably had adopted oral traditions that 
had been originally derived from them, and 
with which he might have been readily sup- 
plied by his wife’s nephew, Waraka, ‘who, 
in his passage from Paganism, vid Judaism, 
to Christianity, had probably collected a very 
unlimited quantity of rubbish. We may. 
mention the notice of the wife of Joachim. 
devoting Mary to the Lord (Sale, ch. iii., 48) ;. 
of the divinely-sent fruits and sustenance: 
(ibid.); of the Lord speaking in his cradte 
(Sale, ibid., and ch. v., 119); of his having: 
made a bird out of the slime of the earth and’ 
caused it to fly (ibid. ib.); all of which ean 
scarcely have come from any other sources 
than the Protevangel of St. James, and one 
of the Gospels of the Infancy. But: we 

* See Hofmann, Leben Jesu, p. 77, where the au- 
thors who have mentioned this curious and ancient 
tradition are cited and criticized. 

t See Hofmann, Leben Jesu,*p. 394, 4 where 
there is very curious discussion which goes far 


to show that the northern point of Mount Qlivet 
bore the name of “ Galilee.” 
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must pause. The influence that these 
fables have exercised in later times, both 
within and without Christianity, is a curi- 
ous subject, by no means devoid of a certain 
antiquarian interest. This, However, we 
must leave’untouched, and content ourselves 
with briefly remarking, that if we confine 
ourselves to the earlier ages of the Church, 
there appears but little evidence that these 
gospels exercised much influence or did 
much real mischief. Apocryphal they were, 
apocryphal they were declared to be; and, 
except in very darkened corners of Christi- 
anity, apocryphal they were felt to be by the 
many that read and transeribed them. 

II. Let us now briefly analyze the longer 
and more complete compositions which we 
find in the edition of Tischendorf. Two 
preliminary remarks it is necessary to 
make :—/irst,that the text is in a state of 
such utter confusion, that any thing like a 
critically exact translation is almost out of 
the question. The state of the text is cer- 
tainly worthy of observation. It confirms 
our last remark, that these gospels were al- 
ways felt to be what they really are. They 
were not considered to be worthy of punctil- 
ious care in transcription ; the general sub- 
ject-matter was all that needed to be at- 
tended to; the manner in which it was 
detailed was of no moment. The uncertain 
state of the text is really most remarkable. 


* Not only is there every form of minor vari- 


ation in words and clauses; not only are 
whole sentences found preserved in some and 


' omitted in other MSS.; not only do the 


versions vary considerably from the supposed 


- original text ; but even the whole narrative 
-is so differently related in different MSS., 
. that it has been found necessary by Tischen- 
~dorf to edit an A. and B. edition of the 


Gospel of Thomas, the Acta, and Anaphora 


“Pilati, and of the Latin translations of the 
‘Descensus. Never was textual inconstancy 


more exaggerated, and never was contrast 
greater, than when this hopeless confusion 
is-compared with the concordia discors of 
the text of the New Testament. There, 
indeed, we also find a variety of readings,* 


“but hew limited to orthographies, connect- 


*\ Without here committing ourselves to any 
decision upon two very important passages, we 
cannot forbear calling the critical reader’s atten- 


. tion to ‘the noticeably accumulated diversities of 
“readings im the last verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, 


and in the merrative'of the woman taken in adul- 


tery. 


. 





ing particles, tenses, and to the veriest mi- 
nutia of linguistic differences. What a 
marvellous harmony, when contrasted with 
the wild aberrations in text of these apoery- 
phal productions, some of which, and those 
too the most irreconcileable, have, perhaps, 
their whole apparatus criticus limited to 
eight or ten MSS. and four or five versions. 
No one fact has been ascertained more dam- 
aging than this to their problematical repu- 
tation or possible authority. in supposed 
early traditions ; and nothing has tended to 
make minute historical criticism of their 
contents more uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

The second point is the similarity of so 
many of the stories. Whether they all were 
derived seperately from certain common 
traditions, or whether one of these gospels— 
as for instance the Gospel of Thomas—was 
the original document, of which some of the 
others were enlarged and embellished editions, 
cannot be very easily determined. At any 
rate, this very obvious fact will suggest the 
propriety of analyzing each gospel with 
some reference to its probable chronological 
position. Weshall thus be able to determine 
with a greater probability what seems the 
parent tradition and what the accretions of 
a later date. Our object, it is to be observed, 
is not so much to sketch out an apocryphal 
life of Christ, as to state the contents and 
exhibit the distinctive features of each of 
these compositions separately and indi- 
vidually. We begin with— 

1. The Protevangelium of James.t This 
ancient and interesting composition was first 
introduced into Europe by William Postell, 
a professor of foreign languages at Paris, 
who brought it from the Levant, translated 
it into Latin, and put it into the hands of 
Oporinus, a printer at Basle. After. some 
delays, it was ultimately published by 
Bibliander in 1552, and in Greek by Michael 
Neander in 1564, tacked on to Luther’s 
Catechism. Postell and its editor both 
entertained a most exaggerated opinion of 
its merits; and did not fail to express it in 
very plain and uncompromising language. 
If we may believe the former, it was read in 
all the Oriental churches, and was esteemed 
worthy of the most careful study and at- 
tention. But it was received by Occidentals 

t The title, as in all these apocryphal books, is 
by no means settled. It is usually called ioropia, 
or dinyhow Kat loropia, and once ’laxaBou loropia. 
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in a very different spirit. Postell was 
severely chidden for his questionable activity 
in giving such a document to the world ; his 
statements , were impugned; his literary 
honesty was most coarsely questioned ; and 
nearly up to the present time his assertion 
that this production was read publicly in 
churches has met with unqualified denial.* 
But it seems very doubtful whether Postell 
was not mainly correct. A few ecclesiastical 
notices appended to more recently discovered 
MSS., and some additions to the title, such 
as Adyoe sig Td yevéowov rig bmepayiag Oeordxov, 
and some interpolations, such as eiAdynoov 
Tlarep and Kipve ebAdynoov, immediately pre- 
ceding the narrative, render it highly 
probable that the gospel was actually read 
publicly, not apparently as a portion of 
Scripture, but asa useful and edifying docu- 
ment that might have ranked nearly as high 
as our apocrypha. However this may be, it 
was certainly treated with some little respect 
by Christian antiquity, and possibly has been 
alluded to by authors of as early a date as 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vit., p. 
889) and Justin Martyr (Trypho, ch. 78). 

The author was probably a Jew of the 
name of James, who ip after times became 
transmuted from plain ‘‘ Jacobus Hebreeus,”’ 
as he is styled in a few documents, to 
“ Jacobus WdeApodeoc,”” or ** Jacobus Apos- 
tolus.’’? He was certainly free from Docetism, 
as he speaks (ch. xxiv.) of *‘ Christ come in 
the flesh ; ’’ but it has been thought he has 
not escaped the taint of the latter Ebionitism, 
which admitted, indeed, the Divine origin 
of Christ, but made up for this concession 
by an affectation of several Gnostic absurdi- 
ties. The self-felicitations of the excellent 
author at the end of the composition is 
certainly a little in the vaunting style of 
that’ popular heresy. 

The language is above the apocryphal par ; 
the style is simple ; and the prodigy-loving, 
miracle-mongering spirit—the characteristic 
of all these gospels—is under more than 
usual control. The date is probably not 
much later than the latter half of the 
second century, and the whole gospel may be 
considered our earliest repertory of the 
ecclesiastical traditions relating to Mary. 
The following is a summary of its contents : 

Joachim, a rich and pious man, forms a 


*See Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., vol. 1., p. 
58, sq. 
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resolution, on one of the great feasts, to 
offer to God double offerings, but is rejected 
by Reuben, the high-priest, for being child- 
less. In his grief he consults the registor 
of the tribes, and finding himself alone :s0 
unblest, goes away into the wilderness to 
mourn and fast. Meanwhile, Anna, his 
wife, bewails her double loss, the loss of her 
husband and her barrenness. In vain her 
maid, Judith, urges her to go forth on the 
festival ; she only can go into her garden 
and weep. There a sparrow’s nest attracts 
her attention, and calls forth a sad solilo- 
quy. But help isnear ; an angel announces 
to her that she shall bear a child, and that 
Joachim is returning. She meets him with 
great joy: Joachim is pronounced sinless by 
the priest, he returns to his house, and at 
the appointed time they are blessed with the 
infant Mary. 

The child gains strength day by day. 
When only six months old she walks seven 
steps ; when a year old she is introduced, at 


‘a solemn feast given by Joachim, to the 


priests and elders of Israel; when three 
years old she is brought with solemnity to 
the temple. The priest receives her with 
the benedictory words, ‘‘ The Lord magnified 
thy name in all the generations: in thee in 
the last days will the Lord reveal His re- 
demption to the sons of Israel.’’, He sets 
her on the third step of the altar; ‘she 
danced with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel loved her.’’ Mary is brought up 
‘‘ like a dove’’ in the temple, and receives 
her food from an angel. When twelve years 
of age, by a warning of God to the high- 
priest, Zacharias, she is to be given: to the 
protection of some widowed Israelite who is 
to be pointed out by a Divine sign. All are 
to appear with rods.* The high-priest re- 
ceives from each man his rod, and with 
prayer returns them: Joseph. receives his 
last ; when lo! out of it flies a dove, which 
hovers round his head. Mary is then, not- 
withstanding his reluctance, given to him 'to 
be protected (él¢ ripnow éavr>) and watched 
over. She goes away with him, and spins 
purple for the vail of the temple. 

As she goes forth one day to draw water, 
she hears a voice saying to her, ‘* Hail, thou 
favored one; the Lord is with thee; blessed 


* This divination by rods is referred indirectly 
by the author of the Latin Nativity to Isaiah x1. 1. 
It can scarcely be doubted that it was suggested by 





the incident in Numbers xvii. 
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art thou among women.” she returns in 
fear to the house, and there sees an angel, 
who tells her (in words resembling those of 
St. Luke) that she shall be mother of the 
Redeemer. Shortly after this she visits 
Elizabeth, with whom she stays three 
months. Six months after the annunciation, 
Joseph returns from buildings he had been 
employed ‘in (dm rév oixodouév airod), and is 


shocked at the state in which he finds his 


virgin wife. In vain does she protest that 
she is innocent; he loads her with re- 
proaches, and resolves to put her away 
privily. Before he is able to carry out his 
plan, the affair is told to.the high-priest by 
Annas the scribe, who, when calling on 
Joserh, perceives Mary’s situation. The 
high-priest instantly summons both, and 
bitterly reproaches theni: both weep and 
protest their innocence. Both, however, are 
made to drink the water of proof, and are 
sent away into the mountains ; * they return 
sound and are solemnly acquitted by the 
high-priest. 

Then comes the order from Augustus for 
the enrolment of all in Bethlehem. Joseph 
and Mary go up to their own city. On the 
way, Joseph remarking that Mary is at one 
time sad, and at another time laughing, asks 
the reason ; she answers, ‘‘I see with mine 
eyes two peoples; one weeping and lament- 
ing, the other rejoicing and exulting.’’ The 
pains of travail seize on the Virgin before 
she reaches Bethlehem ; Joseph leaves her 
with his sons in a cave, and goes on towards 
Bethlehem to find a midwife. Then follows 
a singular speech of Joseph’s, describing the 
state of suspense in which all living things 
seemed to be held: fowls in the air stopping 
in mid-flight; work-people round a table 
with suspended morsels in their hands and 
mouths ; the shepherd raising up his hand 
against his dispersed sheep, and smiting 
not; kids touching the water and drinking 
not. At length he sees a midwife coming 
down from the mountains, who, after some 

* Probably for the effect of the draught to be 
hastened. In the Latin Infancy (ch. xm.) Mary 
alone drinks the water, and afterwards walks seven 
times round the altar. 

t The reading is doubtful. It, however, seems 
probable that the single MS. which reads racay THY 
olxovpévny contains the original text. The other 
readings, mavtac tod ’lovdaiove of hoav tv B.; 
navrag Tove Svrac tv ‘lepovoadjy, or év rH ’lovdaig, 


or as in the translation ( Tisch.) are corrections of 
St. Luke. 





parley, goes with him to the cave. The 
cave is filled with light ; the infant is born ; 
the mother remains a virgin. This last 
wonder Salome* will not believe, unless she 
is permitted to examine for herself ; she per- 
sists, but has her hand withered with fire 
for her unbelief. Upon her earnest prayer, 
an angel appears and tells her to take the 
child in her arms. She does so, and is 
healed. 

Then follows the visit of the Magi, related 
in a manner very little different to the can- 
onical narrative :—they are guided to the 
cavet by the wondrous star, and there wor-’ 
ship the infant Saviour. Herod, who had 
hoped by their means to find out the new- 
born child, orders the murder of all the 
children of two years old and under. Mary 
hides the holy infant ina manger. Eliza- 
beth flees with John to the mountains, and 
is saved only by the miracle of a mountain 
opening and receiving her and her child. 
Herod sends to Zacharias, and inquires of 
him where he has hidden his son ; it is in 
vain that Zacharias declares that he is igno- 
rant; he is slain in the temple, at the wall 
of partition. His blood is found congealed, 
and a voice from heaven is heard, saying, 
‘¢ Zacharias hath been murdered, and his 
blood shall not be wiped away till the aven- 
ger shall come.’’ The body is not found: 
all Israel] mourns for Zacharias: Simeon is 
elected high-priest in his place. 

From this brief summary it will be seen 
that the Protevangel is not wholly unworthy 
of the attention it has received. The style 
is inferior to that of the New Testament, 
but still not very strikingly dissimilar ; the 
narrative is continuous; and the miracles 
are of a less preposterous character than in 
later compositions. It presents a fair sam- 
ple of the admixture which we have above 
elucidated ; the ancient traditions have been 
worked up by a credulous composer ; pious 

* One of Joseph’s children, according to these 
mesoes of the oops. x0 bald 0 be Jaman, Hho, 
a Justus; of the sisters, Assia and Lydia, or 

+ fem this it appears that the Protevangel 
pisews the visit of the Magi very shortly after the 

irth of Christ. In the Latin Infancy the visit is 
placed at the end of the second year. 

¢ This story seems borrowed from the accounts 
in the Talmud of the déath of Zacharias, the son 


of Jehoiada. Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian Fis 
ea was said to have been the avenger of his 
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fraud contributes the miracles, especially 
that of Salome’s withered hand and the 
escape of Elizabeth; and a semi-gnostic 
Judaism, such as might be~found among the 
later Ebionites, supplies the dress of the nar- 
rative, and much of the intercalary matter. 
The golden grains of history are but few. 
The names of the Virgin’s parents may per- 
haps be relied on. It seems not improbable 
that she might have been as young as twelve 
or fourteen when married to Joseph, as we 
find her at a wedding-feast thirty years af- 
terwards. She was not improbably poor, 
and might have worked for the temple; 
Celsus calls her yépyytic, and in Luke mm. 24, 
the offerings made are those of the poorer 
class. The angel’s visit to Joseph was after 
the Virgin’s visit to Elizabeth. Joseph and 
Mary would seem to have lived at Nazareth 
before they went to Bethlehem. The place 
of the nativity was not improbably a cave,* 
such as are still used in the East to stable 
cattle in. The Magi seem to have arrived 
very soon after the Lord’s birth. - This is all 
that we dare regard as possible history. 
We now pass on to a nearly contemporary 
but far less respectable document. 

2. The Gospel of Thomas.t{ As the 
Protevangel of James seems the parent of all 
the later Nativities of Mary, so this present 
document appears to be the source from 
which all the marvels of the Infancies are 
mainly derived. Its literary history is as 
follows. It was first published from a MS. 
of the fifteenth century by Cotelerius, in his 
notes to the Const. Apost. v1.7, having been 
previously noticed by Simon (sur le Texte du 
N. T., p. 5), and Du Cange. Another MS. 
was found at Bologna, and published by 
Mingarelli, in 1764. He was followed by 
Thilo, who used a Dresden MS. Tischendorf 
gives two texts—A, derived from the Bologna 
and Dresden texts; B, derived from a MS. 
in the possession of the monks at Mount 
Sinai. The Latin version is from a MS. in 
the Vatican. 

This gospels of great antiquity, probably 
but little inferior to that of the Protevangel, 
being mentioned by Origen (Hom. 1. in Luc. 

* See especially Justin M., Trypho, § 78, where 

e same ancient legend is similarly maintained. 

t The title, as usual, varies very much in the 
MSS., or apparent references in ancient authors. 
In earlier times the title seems to have been ebayyé- 
Mov Supa, or kara Owpiv; in later times, Oana 
*lapandirou pyra, or Abyoc cig ra mawiKad Tov Kupiov, 
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init.), Irensous (Her. 1. 20), and Hippoly- 
tus (Ed. Miller, p. 101). It has been 
doubted whether the present gospel is the 
same with the ancient: the quotation in 
Irenzeus, however, goes far to establish the 
identity, though it is not improbable that 
much of the original gospel has been lost. 
It was obviously written in the interests of 
Docetism ; * the whole object of the gospel 
being to demonstrate, by a recital of infan- 
tine and boyish miracles, the super- or rather 
extra-human nature of our Lord, even from 
His earliest years, and thus practically to 
contravene the tenets of Cerinthus, Basilides, 
and others, who either denied the Divine na- 
ture of our Lord, or only admitted its exis- 
tence after His baptism. 
In this gospel, then, we can scarcely re- 
cognize more than two elements, pious fraud 
and disguised heresy: the third element in 
these productions,—ancient traditions and a 
credulity that reproduces or embellishes 
them, finds here but little place. In fact, if 
we are to believe St. John, the whole of this 
and the similar gospels of the Infancy must 
be conceived all but avowed and self-con- 
scious frauds. The evangelist tells us in 
very plain terms that the miracle at Cana 
was the first which our Lord performed ; * 
all the ancient writers confirm this by their 
complete and unanimous silence ; and even 
the early opponents of Christianity, who 
charged our Lord with having learnt His 
power of working miracles while a child in 
Egypt, never cite an instance of any display 
of it either in His childhood or boyhood. 
The present gospel and its congeners are, on 
the contrary, nothing but catalogues of 
miracles and prodigies from the very cradle 
upwards, and it is only here and there that 
they pause to give us glimpses of what 
might have been historically true; of what 
tradition at least has not wholly passed over 
in silence, as, for instance, the son’s dutiful 

¢ Such language as dvacrpedopuevoc owparinis Ev 
Natapér, ch. 1. (B.)}—rovro 7d rawiov ynyevig ob 
éort, ch. vit. (A.)—7d radiov tovto 7 bed Hv 77 
dyyedog beod, ch. Xvi. (A.)—seems very plainly to 
show the animus of the writer. The assertion of 
Cyril of Jerusalem ( Catech. vi. 31), that it was 
written by Thomas, a disciple of Manes, has been 
abundantly disproved. 

* Chrysostom, in his ConHeANary on this pas- 
sage, tells us that there were some who interpreted 
the words as if it were the first miracle which 


Christ pepenes specially in Cana. These good 
people had not improbably a taste for the Infancy 





of Thomas which they could not quite give up. 
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following of His reputed father’s craft ;* 
and even these feeble and broken reflections 
of possible history only come to us after be- 
ing distorted through the media of vulgar 
and undignified legends. In this present 
gospel, indeed, the miracle-mongering is so 
gross, and the dogmatical propensions of the 
writer are so obvious, that it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether, even at the time it 
first appeared, it was regarded as a regular 
historical compilation at all. The language 
is unusually barbarous, the style hopelessly 
bad, and the narrative itself unconnected 
and incoherent. The following is a summary 
of the contents of the document, marked A, 
in Tischendorf’s edition. 

‘‘ Thomas the Israelite makes known to 
all the brethren the mighty works (veyadeia) 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus, when five years, 
was playing in a brook-course with other 
boys; he collected the waters in pools and 
made them clear by his word; out of the 
mud he made twelve sparrows. This being 
on the Sabbath day, a Jew tells his father 
Joseph ; the father remonstrates, whereupon 
Jesus bids the sparrows to take wing. They 
do so, and the Jews are stricken with amaze- 
ment (é0au870ncart). The son of Annas the 
scribe destroys the pools, whereupon Jesus 
rebukes him, and causes him to wither 
away.{ Joseph is blumed for having such a 
son. At another time a boy runs against 
Jesus, and is forthwith struck dead. The 
parents of the child complain so bitterly, 
that Joseph expostulates with Jesus; the 
complainers are struck blind; and Joseph, 
who goes so far as to pluck the child’s ear, is 
told he has acted with folly. A school- 
master, Zaccheus, who overheard the words 
of the child, desires to teach him, and begins 
by ig sapers, the letters. Jesus asks him 
how he can presume to teach B when he 
knows not A, and forthwith explains the 
mystery of A. Zaccheus is confounded, and 
gives him back to Joseph. When the Jews 
offer counsel to Zaccheus, Jesus laughs at 
them, but heals those whom he had cursed. 
All fear him. Another day, as he is playing 


* Compare Justin M., Tryph., § 88. Origen 
( Cels., v1. 86,) either adpted emcther reading, or 
forgot Mark v1. 8, when he asserted that Christ is 
nowhere in Scripture designated as réxtwy. 

t This single word serves to show very signifi- 
cantly the coarse and vulgar notion which the 
author entertained of the nature of miracles. They 
are prodigies, not signs; their object is not mercy 
or beneficence, but merely to amaze and stupify 
the beholders. 

tIn one MS. of a more merciful cast, Jesus is 
said to have healed the boy, except in a small 
portion of his body, which was to serve as a 
warning. 





with other boys on the roof of a house, one 
of the boys falls, and is killed ; the rest flee. 
Jesus, when charged with the deed, calls the 
dead boy to life to contradict the accusers. 
Another time he sees a crowd round a young 
man, who has dropped a hatchet on his foot, 
and is bleeding to death: he heals him. His 
mother sends him, when six years old, to 
fetch water, he breaks the pitcher but brin 
the water in the folds of his dress. e 
goes with his father to sow, and from a 
single grain gathers in an hundred homers, 
which he gives to the poor. Again, when 
Joseph was making a bed for a rick man, 
one piece roves too short; Jesus lays hold 
of it all stretches it to the right size 
Joseph sends him to a schoolmaster, who 
essays to teach him his letters. Jesus says, 
as before, ‘ Explain to me the force of A, 
and I will explain the force of B.’ The 
master smites him, but is struck dead. 
Another schoolmaster attempts to teach him. 
Jesus goes with him into his school, and 
taking up a book, does not read it, but ex- 
stant the law. The master so discreetly 
extols his wisdom, that the other preceptor 
for his sake is healed. James goes to cut 
wood, and is bitten by a viper; Jesus 
breathes on the wound, James is healed, and 
the viper bursts. A sick child in the 
neighborhood dies ; Jesus hearing the lament- 
ation of the mother, goes and raises it to 
life. Some time afterwards, he finds a man 
just dead, who had been at work in a 
uilding ; he raises him, and bids him go on 
Aer his work. All are amazed and glorify 
0 2” 


The gospel concludes with the narrative 
of Jesus teaching in the temple, nearly in 
the same form as in St. Luke. 

This summary is enough to show that this 
composition is useless for any purposes of 
historical criticism ; it is, however, worthy 
of attention as the parent of the other 
Infancies, Latin or Arabic; and’ is certainly 
noticeable in another point of view, as 


showing how remarkably, in little more per- 


haps than one hundred and fifty years, the true 
conception of our Lord’s character could be 
debased and depraved. 

These two gospels seem very soon to have 
been translated and circulated both in the 
East and in the, West. There appear to 
have been translations of the Protevangel and 
Gospel of Thomas, both in Syraic, Coptic, 
Arabic, an@ Latin; and these, as might 
easily be imagined, gave a general stimulus 
in other portions of the church to this kind 
of composition, and caused every floating 
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legend to be turned to account, and woven 
into the apocryphal narrative. We have an 
interesting example of this process of legend- 
ary accretions in a western composition 
which we now proceed to consider. 

3. The Book of the Nativity of Mary and 
the Infancy of the Saviour. This composi- 
tion is now designated in Tischendorf’s 
edition as the Pseudo-Matithei Evangelium,* 
and seems very probably to have been the 
document @iluded to in the pretended letters 
of Heliodorus and Chromatius to Jerome. 
It appeared to have originated within the 
precincts of the Church, but bears very 
distincts traces of corruptions in point of 
doctrine, and also, as the use of the Gospel 
of Thomas sufficiently proves, of a want of 
caution in the use of older documents. 
Ecclesiastical prejudices are seen plainly 
enough in the glorification of Mary (ch. v1. 
sq.), the praises of virginity + (ch. vir. sq.), 
and the reverence for the sacerdotal order. 
It perhaps is not very much later than the 
time of Jerome. 

The literary history is brief. It was first 
edited by Thilo, from a MS. at Paris, to 
which attention had been called by Cote- 
lerius. Tischendorf afterwards discovered 
two more MSS. in Italy, which he judged so 
much superior to that at Paris as to make 
them the basis of his edition. These MSS. 
supply seventeen more chapters, derived, as 
it would seem, very directly from the Gospel 
of Thomas, which serve to continue the 
Narrative after the return from Egypt. As 
the gospel is long, and to a great degree a 
reproduction of the gospels already analyzed, 
we will only pause to notice the new matter 
(derived, perhaps, from oriental sources) 
about the journey in Egypt, and, in other 
parts, the different legends that have been 
followed, or the new matter that has been 
interpolated. 

Joachim’s piety, especially his division of 
his property into three parts,—for the poor, 
the faithful, and his own family,—is en- 
larged upon. When twenty years of age he 
marries Anna, and remains twenty years 
childless. The appearance of the angel to 
Joachim in the wilderness is expanded into 

* This name has been usually given to the next 
document, the Nativity of Mary, ‘but appears 
rightly given by Tischendorf to the present gospel. 


t The aostez inet writer makes the high-priest 
say, “a soli Marifi novus ordo vivendi inventus 
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a long chapter. Joachim's presentation of 
himself to the priest on his return, and his 
feast to the elderhood, is not noticed. When 
Mary was three years old she not only 
walked, but talked, and was more like a 
grown person than an infant.* Her occu- 
pations were—from the morning to the third 
hour, prayer; from the third to the ninth, 
spinning and working in wool; from the 
ninth downwards, prayer. Abiathar, the 
priest, seeks her in marriage for his son, but 
Mary refuses, vowing inflexible virginity. It 
is the Pharisees who object to her stag in the 
temple after her fourteenth year. Lots are 
cast to find the tribe from which her guardian 
is to come. The account of the choice of 
Joseph (who, as in the Protevangel, appears 
very reluctant) is studiously embellished. 
Mary has five virgins to live with her; an 
angel appears to her at the fountain, and 
again, three days afterwards, at her house, 
in the form of a young man of wondrous 
beauty. Joseph, meanwhile, is absent, en- 
gaged in the construction of houses on the 
sea-coast. Joseph and Mary are proved to 
be innocent, in the face of all Israel, with 
much solemnity. The speech of the Virgin - 
about the two peoples is rudely interrupted 
by Joseph, but commended and explained by 
an angel. The virginity of Mary at Christ’s 
birth is strongly asserted and somewhat dis- 
agreeably enlarged upon: On the third 
day Mary leaves the cave, and entering a 
stable, places the child in the manger; on 
the sixth day they enter Bethlehem, and on 
the eighth. the child is circumcised. The 
Magi come at ‘the end of the second year, 
soon after which the flight to Egypt takes 
place. On their way they enter a cave, 
which proves to be tenanted by dragons. 
The dragons worship the child, and fulfil 
Psalm cxivi. 7. Pards and lions do the 
‘same: the latter act as guides and sumpter 
mules. A -palm-tree is made to bend to 
yield up its fruit, and to disclose a fountain 
at its roots. As a reward, a bough of the 
palm is borne away by an angel, to be 
planted in Paradise. They approach Egypt, 
and, not finding an inn, enter a temple ; the 


* One of the earliest descriptions of the Virgin’s 
appearance unfortunately dates nearly a thousand 
years after her birth. Such, however, is Cedrenus’ 
account: “ Erat statura mediocri, subfusca, fulvo 
crine, oculis fulvis ac mediocribus, magno super- 
cilio, naso mediocri, ac digitis longis vestes am- 

lexabatur nullo colore tinctas.””— Ap., Hist. 





est quae promittit Deo se virginem permanere.” 


yzant., Vol. VIL., p. 148. 
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idols (three hundred and fifty-five in num- 
ber) fall in ruin to the ground. Upon this 
Affrodisius, governor of the city, and all 
his host, hasten to the temple; struck by 
the miracle, and warned by Pharaoh’s ex- 
—_ they worship and believe in Christ. 

The seventeen remaining chapters are only 
in effect the Gospel of Thomas, with some 
few additions and embellishments. The prin- 
cipal addition is the journey of Jesus from 
Jericho to the Jordan, when eight years old, 
along a road that was rendered impassable by 
a liones rand her whelps. When Jesus ap- 
pears on it, the lions hasten to meet and 
adore him, and the whelps play at his feet. 
He crosses the Jordan with these dangerous 
companions, the waters dividing on the right 
hand and on the left. ; 

It is scarce'y necessary to say that nothing 
can be made out of such an agglomeration of 
folly and fraud. The gospel is built up out 
of the Protevangel, certain oriental traditions, 
which we afterwards find in the Arabic Gos- 
pel of the Infancy, and the Gospel of Thomas. 
The additions and embellishments are proba- 
bly pure fiction, and for the most part do not 
seem referable to any ancient traditions. 

4, Our fourth document is the Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary, a production more 
creditable and respectable than the preceding 


_ one, which, indeed, it was not improbably 


intended to displace. It is written in a sober 
style, and is a very good specimen of a west- 
ern adaptation of the Protevangel—in some 
parts by way abbreviation, in others by 
expansion. Several of the same dogmatical 
prejudices, especially with regard to the vir- 
ginity of Mary, are as apparent as in the 
preceding Infancy,* but the composition is 
very superior, both in taste and doctrine, and 
seems certainly to be referable to a Catholic 
writer, who might have written in good faith, 
and have sinned more from credulity than de- 
liberation. The events noticed in the Prote- 
vangel subsequent to the Annunciation are 
disposed of by this writer in a single chapter, 
a remark, affecting to come from Jerome, 
being added to the preceding chapter, in- 
timating that it will be better to refer for 
these to the canonical Gospels. The work is 
a Nativity of Mary, and nothing else—in a 
word, a respectably-written plea for early 


* For instance, as ey | as at the Annunciation, 
the future destiny of the Virgin is declared— 
“Virgo concipies, virgo paries, virgo nutries.”"—ch. 
Ix. 





celibacies and mariolatries. There is 80 little 
substantially different from the Protevangel, 
that a summary is superfluous. 

This gospel is usually found among the 
works of Jerome, and has been edited sepa- 
rately by Fabricius, Thilo, and, after them, 
by Tischendorf. It has gained no little cele- 
brity from having been admitted nearly entire 
into the Aurea Legenda. , 

5. Two other gospels compile the group, 
the first of which—the Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy—demands some little attention as 
being in many respects an Oriental counter- 
part of the Latin gospel of the same name. 
It appears similarly composed of three ele- 
ments—the Protevangel, Eastern, or what 
might be also termed Egyptian, traditions, 
and the Gospel of Thomas, with some ad- 
ditions, which might have formed a part of 
that ancient and now fragmentary composition. 
The Latin Infancy, however, contains far 
more of the Protevangel, while it very briefly 
notices the Egyptian miracles; the Arabic 
Infancy, on the contrary, as might easily be 
imagined, reflects much of the second element, 
while it retains but little of the first. The 
miracles in Egypt, indeed, occupy no less 
than sixteen chapters, and may just claim a 
passing notice. If not edifying, they are at 
any rate somewhat amusing. ‘The first and 
third parts need scarcely detain us. 

This curious production is, with some rea- 
son, ascribed to the Nestorians,* and is said 
to bear evident marks of having been trans- 
lated from the Syriac. It appears to have 
been extremely popular all over the East, 
and even to have found its way into Persia, 
traces having been discovered of a Persian In- 
fancy which certainly had some points in 
common with the present. There appear 
some reasons for supposing that it was drawn 
up to be read at festivals, and belonged to a 
class of documents which were never regarded, 
even by those who compiled them, as in any 
degree of the same historical character as 
the canonical Scriptures. In fact, both in 

* This is founded especially on the titles given to 
our Lord, which vary according as Christ, or Jesus 
Christ is the term made use of. If the former, it is 
6 deonétng Xpioréc; if the latter, it was 5 Képug 
*Inoovc. The book, moreover, is known to have 
been much used by the adherents of this sect. 

+ This seems fairly deducible from ch, xxv. 
where the compiler alludes to the four canoni 
Gospels under the title of the “perfect gospel.” 
The reference at the end of ch. rx. of the Latin Na- 


tivity to the Gospels seems to point in the same 
direction. 
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this and in the Latin gospels, we seem fast 
passing into a later era of apocryphal literature 
—when pious fabrications were deemed useful 
and edifying, and when legendary compila- 
tions found favor in the eyes of the faithful, 
even though they might seem a little to over- 
step the bounds of truth and probability. 
History and even tradition now recede further 
into the background, and pious fraud begins 
to reign supreme. 

This gospel was first published in 1697, by 
Dr. Henry Sike, then an Oriental scholar of 
some pretension, and afterwards professor of 
Hebrew in our University. Sike purchased 
the MS. at Leyden, at a public sale, his at- 
tention having been previously called to it by 
two quotations from it; which Hinckelmann 
had made in his preface to the Koran. Thilo 
republished both the Arabic and Sike’s trans- 
lation in his Codex Apocryphus, after having 
submitted both original and translation to 
the emendations of Professor Rodiger. Tis- 
chendorf published only the translation, again 
retouched by Fleischer. The style of the 
original is said to resemble that of the Erpe- 
nian Arabic version of the New Testament ; 
but as the age of the latter is uncertain, this 
literary fact is of but little use in fixing the 
date of this gospel. It would seem most 
probably to belong to the close of the fifth, 
or early part of the sixth, century. 

The first part contains a few additions to 


the Protevangel, the most noticeable of which | 


is that the infant Jesus, when lying in his 
cradle, announced to his mother that he was 
the Son of God. The details of the journey 
into Egypt form, however, the portion which 
most deserves attention. These we will 
briefly notice. When the holy family arrive 
in Egypt, they go for lodging to a temple ; 
the idol announces that an unknown God has 
arrived, and straightway falls down and is 
destroyed. The son of the priest, who was 
grievously afflicted by devils, is healed by a 
newly-washed portion of our Lord’s swad- 
ling clothes, which he places on his head.* 
On their journey they come to a den of rob- 
bers, the occupants of which flee, thinking 
that a king with his army was coming. In 
the next city, a demoniac young woman is 
healed, out of whom Satan departs in a form 
possibly only too common—that of a young 

* We may, perhaps, compare with this, Acts 
XIx. 12; or the ivan fical narrative, Matt. rx. 20, 


8q., Mark v. 25, sg., Luke vii. 48, s7., may have 
ruggested the fab @. ae 
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man. Farther on their way, a bride who 
has been rendered dumb by sorcerers is healed ; 
and in the next place at which they arrive, 
another sufferer, whom Satan was accustomed 
to embarce in the form of a serpent, is freed 
from her misery by a kiss from the holy 
child. A maiden who was white with lep- 
rosy is cleansed with the water with which 
the child was washed, and desires to accom- 
pany them. Thé same water cures a prince’s 
son. The travellers then meet with three 
women leading and tending a male, which 
turns out to be their brother, whom wicked 
women had changed into that shape. On 
their entreaty the Lady Mary places the child 
upon the mule, who straightway becomes a 
young man. To prevent further mischief, 
he is married with much solemnity to the 
maiden that was with them. As they jour- 
ney onward, they come upon a company of 
robbers sleeping, two of whom, however, 
Titus and Dumachus, perceive the travellers. 
Titus, with some difficulty, bribes Dumachus 
to be silent, and the holy family pass unmo- 
lested. These two, our Lord teils his mother, 
will be crucified on each side of him, Titus, 
of course, occupying the right-hand position. 
Near Matarea, Jesus calls forth a fountain, 
in which Mary washes his coat; from his 
sweat comes balsam. They then go on to 
Memphis, and see Pharoah ; there they abide 
three years. 

Then follows a series of miracles which 
took place on the return to Judea, all of a 
similar character; they may have been de- 
rived from the Gospel of Thomas when in its 
complete state, but they differ from the 
miracles recorded in that gospel in being far 
more of a beneficent character. Only two 
or three recal to us the freakish and malevo- 
lent child of the earlier narrative. 

5. The next composition which, though 
perhaps a little earlier, may be placed here as 
completing this group, is The History of 
Joseph. Like the last production, it is in 
Arabic, and has enough Oriental richness 
about it, and, at times, enough simplicity, to 
render it tolerably readable. It was, perhaps, 
originally written in Coptic,* and seems to 
have been drawn up in its present form to be 
read at the festival of Joseph,t who was 

o : . : i 
si exis v00 Thier Cndeo dpoor-sP axe, 


+ According to the Acta Sanct. for March 19, 
vol. 111, p. 7, the Catholics of the East observed 





July 20 as the festival of Joseph, and read his life — 
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held in peculiar reverence by the early Chris- 
tians in Africa, whether semi-heretical or 
Catholic. The object of the book is very 
clear; it was intended to give to Joseph some 
small share of .the glorification which had 
been already so liberally bestowed on Mary. 
The style is said to be very much the same 
as that of the Infancy ; but such allusions as 
those to the Millennarian Feast, and to the 
death (rather than assumption) of the Virgin, 
have been thought to point to an earlier date. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we 
assign the Coptic original to the fourth cen- 
tury, and the present translation, and perhaps 
compilation, to the middle of the fifth, about 
which time the festival of Joseph is said to 
have been instituted; and if we must select 
a heresy with which to connect it, we would 
name the Nestorian. 

This gospel, though previously known to 
be in existence, was first published in 1722, 
from a MS. in the Royal Library at Paris, 
by George Wallin, a Swede, who added notes 
and a Latin version, and in most respects 
proved himself a competent editor. The 
Latin version only was republished by Fabri- 
cius, and both this and the Arabic original 
were again published by Thilo, in his Codex 
Apocryphus, with emendations from the hand 
of Rodiger. Tischendorf reproduces the 
Latin version as found in the edition of Thilo. 
From this we may give the following extracts. 

The account, which, as Tischendorf: 
remarks, is throughout rather of a homi- 
letical than an historical character, is sup- 
posed to come from the lips of our Saviour, 
and to be told to His disciples as He is 
sitting with them on the Mount of Olives. 
The first nine chapters are nothing more 
than summaries of the events related in the 
Protevangel, and contain the history of 
Joseph, the priest * and carpenter, up to the 
return of Joseph and Mary to Nazareth. 
There Joseph abides, and in perfect health 
of mind and body pursues his lower calling 
down to his hundred and twelfth year. But 
now death is at hand, of which an angel 
on that day. The honor in which Joseph was held 
did not wane with time ; Gerson, at the Council 
of Constance, was desirous that the Church should 
declare his immaculate conception. 

* This statement is very unguarded, especiall 
when the writer says two lines before that Josep 
was of the tribe of Judah. . Whatever may be said 
with regard to earlier times, it would certainly seem 
that in later times none but a member of the tribe 


of Levicould have filled this office; comp. Winer, 
érterbuch, art. “ Priester,” ad fin. 





forewarns him. In great distress and per- 
turbation he goes to the Temple and preys to 
God that his soul may depart peacefully 
from his body ; may the demons bar not his 
way; may the gatekeepers of paradise 
prevent not his entry, nor the lions assail 
him. He returns to Nazareth, but on his 
death-bed bewrays his apprehensions, and 
curses himself, all his members, and all 
portions of his frame that he might have 
used sinfully. He calls upon Jesus in words 
of touching entreaty. The Lord summons 
his mother * to Joseph’s bed, and taking his 
dying father’s hand in his, sits beside him. 
Finding that the good old man’s soul was 
about to leave his body, his children are 
called in; they weep and lament, and our 
Lord and his mother weep with them, From 
the south Jesus sees death and hell ap- 
proaching; Joseph also sees them, and 
groans fearfully at the awful sight. Jesus 
prays to his Father, upon which Michael and 
Gabriel appear, receive the soul of Joseph, 
enfold it in‘an envelope of light, and bear it 
away to the habitations of the just. The 
Lord closes his father’s eyes, and with all 
Nazareth and Galilee solemnly prepares his 
obsequies—angels wind him in his shroud. 
Jesus then addresses the dead ; no smell of 
death should pass over him; no worm 
touch him; no limb should be broken, 
no hair fall; intact and incorrupt should 
he remain to the Millennial Feast. When 
the principal men of the city come to 
array Joseph in his grave-clothes, they 
cannot remove -the wondrous shroud, nor 
find in ita fold. They bury him in a cave. 

The apostles wonder that Joseph was 
not made immortal; our Lord replies that 
all children-of Adam must die; that even 
Enoch and: Elias must return to the earth 
and die. Antichrist will slay four—Enoch, 
Elias, Schila, and Tabitha. 

From this hasty summary it will. be seen 
that this narrative is not devoid of interest. 
The whole document is so obviously pious 
fraud, exerted for the honor of Joseph, that 
it is profitless to search for any historical 
basis. All perhaps we may venture to 

*Termed very emphatically “virgo illibata,” 
“mater mea virgo,” “ mater mea pura.” 

+ It is difficult to say who these were. We can 
scarcely refer them to Tabitha, whom St. Peter 
raised, and to Silas, of whom no such event is 
recorded. The later Jews have numbered thirteen, 
who were taken alive into paradise. These names, 


however, are not among them; see Eisemenger, 
Entd, Jud., vol. 1. p. 865. 
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assert. is that the current tradition, that 
Joseph died during the life-time of our 
Lord, formed the groundwork of the story, 
and is certainly not in opposition to any part 
of the Canonical Gospels, but may be even 
thought confirmed by them. Still the 
History of Joseph is worth reading: there 
are some very curious dogmatical sentiments 
about death, and there is a simple pathos 
about the whole which will not leave the 
reader unrepaid for the little trouble of 
perusal. 
7. We pass onward to a very important 
document, apparently of a very early date, 
the first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or, 
as it is commonly called, the Acta Pilati. It 
seems best to place this composition by 
itself ; for though often found with the 
Descensus, and though this latter portion is 
said never* to be found without the Acéa, yet 
the reverse is certainly true, and there seems 
every reason for conceiving that they were by 
two different authors, and united only under 
the name of Nicodemus, on account of the 
part which that good man plays in each. 
This title, however, is thought to be of very 
late origin. It appears in none of the 
Greek or Coptic MSS., and only in a limited 
number of the Latin; and probably can 
reach back to no greater antiquity than the 
time of Charlemagne, when some Western 
transcribers may have unitedt the ‘two 
compositions, and affixed the common name. 
It has been thought that our nation, in its 
anxiety for one of its reputed apostles, has 
had something to do with this titulation, as 
the most ancient of the versions (except the 
Latin), the Anglo-Saxon, has the name of 
Nicodemus prefixed to it. We do not, how- 
ever, pause on these matters of archeology. 
The question of real interest is this, Whether 
the present Acta Pilati are substantially the 
same with the very ancient document referred 
to with such respect by Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and other early and reputable 
writers. It need scarcely be said that these 
* Tischendorf notices two MSS. at Venice which 
have the Descensus alone, but these appear to have 
been cut away from a larger document. The 
reasons for supposing .the Acta and Descensus 
separate productions are given by Tischendorf, 
Kvang. Apocr., p. LV.—LVIl. This editor, it may 
be remarked, adopts the title, Gesta Pilati (so Greg. 
Turon., Hist. Frane., 1. 21, 24); we preferretaining 
the more familiar appellation. 


t It is difficult to say exactly when this union 
took place: the two narratives are found united in 
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ancient Acta were not the real judiciary Acts 
of Pilate ; nor does it at all seem likely tliat 
the unknown author could have ever seen 
even such essentially political documents. 
The Acta noticed by Tertullian was probably 
an account of our Saviour’s condemnation, 
written by some early Jewish-Christian, and 
derived from eye-witnesses, or from important 
oral traditions, which in so short a time, 
and on such an event, could not have become 
seriously erroneous. This composition would 
very naturally, as time went on, have been 
subject to some changes and interpolations; 
and, as indeed we almost now from Epi- 
phanius was actually the case, would have 
been circulated in somewhat differing forms. 
The great variety of readings in our present 
Acta seems to give us some reason for 
thinking that this extant document may 
have been one of these changed or inter- 
polated transcripts ; when, however, it is 
remembered that the quotations made by 
Tertullian and others from the ancient Acta 
are all found in the present Acéa, it seems 
fair to conclude, especially from the nature 
and length of the composition, that these 
changes, or interpolations, have not been 
very serious, and that we have in this first 
part of this Gospel of Nicodemus, substan. 
tially the very ancient and important* Acta 
Pilati of the second century. 

The first publisher is not known ; the first 
three (Latin) editions appeared without any 
notice of date or place of publicatitn. 
Birch, about the beginning of this century, 
first published the Greck text, from a Paris 
MS. He was followed by Thilo, who used 
three other MSS., and bestowed excessive 
care upon both parts of this gospel.  Tis- 
chendorf succeeds with a much enlarged 
apparatus criticus, amounting to nearly 
forty documents, Greek and Latin; but so 
irreconcilable and dissentient in their tes- 
timony as to have rendered it necessary to 
publish two editions, A and B.¢ Froin the 
former we may give the following abbrevi- 
ated extracts. 


* This production must have been of considerable 
importance, or Maximinus would have never 
thought it worth his while to publish a counter 
Acta Pilati. 

¢ This edition is in some parts much longer than 
A, as for example in the account it gives of the 
crucifixion, the ascent to Calvary, and the touch- 


ing lamentations of the Virgin. Yn other parts, es- 
pecially the concluding chapters, it is much 





a MS. apparently of the date of the eighth century. 


shorter. 
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The chief priests and scribes go to Pilate 
to accuse Jesus of claiming to be the Son of 
God, and a king, of profaning the Sabbath, 
and of wishing to annul the law. Pilate 
urges against them the miracles wrought by 
our Lord; he is, however, persuaded to 
summon Jesus. Our Lord is respectfully 
brought to Pilate; the standards bow as he 
approaches. The Jews complain of this 
honor being paid by the soldiers; but are 
made to see afterwards that the standards 
themselves pay the homage. Pilate is 
alarmed, and wishes to leave the tribunal; 
his wife, Procla, also sends warning to him. 
In his irresolution, he inquires of Jesus what 
are the charges brought against him. 
Among other things, the Jews urge that 
Jesus was born illegitimately;* this is 
proved false by the testimony of twelve men. 
Pilate is enraged at the Jews, and desires to 
release Jesus. While privately examining 
our Lord, Pilate asks (as in John xvu. 37), 
‘What is truth?’’ our Lord answers, 
‘¢ Truth is from heayen.’’ Pilate saith, ‘‘ Is 
there not truth on earth?’’ Jesus answers, 
**Thou seest how those who speak the truth 
are judged by those who have the power on 
earth.”’ Pilate again endeavors to release 
our Lord ; he calls attention to some of the 
Jews that are weeping, and plainly declares 
that he does not deserve crucifixion. Nico- 
demus pleads for Jesus ; those too who have 
been healed come and bear testimony. The 
accusation that our Lord was claiming to be 
a king, prevails; Pilate washes his hands 
before the sun, and gives up Jesus. He is 
crucified with the crown of thorns on his 
head, and a garment round his loins; two 
thieves are crucified with him, Dismas and 
Gestas. Joseph of Arimathea asks for the 
Lord’s body, and is, in consequence, seized 
and put in ward. When the prison opened 
he is not to be found. To add to the confu- 
sion of the Jews, the soldiers come in and 
announce to the chief priests that the Lord 
had risen’; and soon after three men come 
forward and testify that he had ascended 
unto heaven. Upon this Nicodemus coun- 
sels them to send messengers to try and dis- 
cover Jesus ; the men return without having 
found Jesus; they find, however, Joseph, 

* This vile charge, often repeated in the Tal- 
mud, and especially in the contemptible Toledoth 


Jesu, is noticed as early as by Celsus in Origen 
Cels., 1. 28, 82. oo 


whom they had imprisoned, quietly living 
in his own city. Joseph is prevailed upon 
to come to Jerusalem, and testify before the 
council; there he relates how Jesus ap- 
peared to him at midnight,* and showed 
him his empty sepulchre. The chief priests 
are stricken with terror and amazement. 
At last, they resolve to send for the three 
men who had seen the Lord’s assumption ; 
they come, and so strongly affirm it, that the 
council itself is forced into reluctant belief. 

This is a very brief abstract ; it will, how- 
ever, serve to show that the Acta Pilati isa 
document. of no little interest. The object 
of the writer is clear enough: he endeavors, 
on the one hand, to demonstrate the clear 


-propension of Pilate in favor of Christ, and, 


on the other, to show how the accusations 
of the Jews were false and frivolous, and in 
the sequel were virtually retracted in the en- 
forced admissions of the members of the 
Sanhedrim. This general object of the com- 
position is unmistakable, but still, if we 
strip off the obviously fabulous, it does seem 
that the writer has related some portions of 
the, trial in a manner so very probable and 
plausible, that we may well pause before we 
sweep away the whole as a mere party fiction. 
There is something very natural in the way 
in which the Jews heap up indiscriminate 
accusation ; there is an eager ferocity on their 
part, met by a steady and almost indignant 
scorn on the part of the governor, that seems, 
at any rate, very happily depicted. The de- 
sire of the Jews not only that Christ should 
die, but that he should be crucified, —that he 
should die the death of a malefactor,—is 
brought out very distinctly. There are mi- 
nor incidents,—the weeping populace, the 
appearance of witnesses in favor of the ac- 
cused (though here there is evidently much 
interpolated), the steady defence of Nicode- 
mus, the persecution of the pious Joseph, the 
cloth wound round the crucified Saviour, the 
crown of thorns still retained on the brow, 
the account given by the centurion to Pilate, 
and the distress of that unjust man and his 
wife, which all tend to make us regard these 

* It Page to have been a prevalent tradition 
among the Greek Fathers, that our Lord rose peco- 
bong tHe vuKTég; see Routh, Relig. Sacr., vol. 11, 
p. 885, Conc. Trull., Can. 89, and the commenta 


tors Balsamon and Zonaras on this canon. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, however, ‘in his second discourse 


on the Resurrection, expressly says that the hour 


was unknown. 
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interpolated, but still very ancient, records 
with a greater interest than we can feel for 
any other member of the apocryphal family. 
8. The second part of this Gospel of Nic- 
odemus, or the Descensus, as it is now usually 
termed, is a very different production. Though 
apparently of an antiquity very little inferior 
to the Acta, and though also written under 
similar circumstances and with a similar de- 
sign, it still passes at once into a different 
province of composition, and can be only 
regarded as an emanation from pious fraud, 
—an ancient fiction that was an embodiment 
both of ancient Jewish expectations with 
respect to the Messiah’s coming and of actu- 
ally received Christian doctrine. The author, 
it would seem, was a Christian of Jewish 
extraction, whose object was to show how 
conviction was finally wrought upon those 
who condemned his Master, and to exhibit 
the complete triumph of the truth. He 
might, as some critics seem disposed to think, 
have been influenced by Gnostic sentiments 
(as some of this sect seem to have held the 
doctrine of the descent into Hell), or he may, 
more probably, have been free from all heret- 
ical taint, and only a steady supporter of the 
doctrine which was current in the second 
century, and finds its place in the writings 
’ both of Irenzeus and Tertullian,—viz., that 
Christ personally emancipated from Hades 
the prophets and holy men who were there 
awaiting His coming. The Jewish belief of 
the rising of the saints upon the coming of 
the Messiah* would also lend to a writer, 
apparently originally of that faith, some little 
additional bias. The present document was 
perhaps, like the Acta, an enlarged edition 
~ of some older document which at that time 
had a separate existence, and was not neces- 
sarily connected, though contemporary with, 
the more historical composition. Though 
we can here only pause to give a very hasty 
summary of what is so eminently unhistori- 
cal, we may still recommend the original to 
the curious reader as involving several points 
of considerable dogmatical interest. The 
following is an outline of the narrative : 
Joseph of Arimathea, wishing finally to 
convince Annas and Caiaphas and others, 
mentions that among those who arose at our 


Saviour’s crucifixion, were two sons of Sim- | Iren 


on, Charinus and Leuthius, who were now 


, Ya Eisenmenger’s Entd. Judenthum, vol. 11., 
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actually alive again in their own city, living 
a life of mystic silence and assiduous prayer. 
They are brought with great respect into the 
Synagogue at Jerusalem, and when adjured 
to relate their experiences, consent only to 
write. The account of each was verbatim 
the same, and was as follows. They were 
with the fathers in Hades, when, lo! a golden 
sunlight entered that abode of darkness and 
announced the coming deliverance. Adam 
télls them, through Seth, what he had heard 
from Michael, how Christ was to lead him 
back to Paradise. All is exultation on the 
part of the Saints, all preparation on the 
part of Satan and Hades,* the latter of whom — 
dreads and deprecates the coming of Jesus. 

Suddenly a voice as of thunders rolls through 
those silent realms: ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates, and be yo lift up, ye everlasting 
doors.”’t The Saints break forth into crying 
and joy. Again the voice of power is heard, 
and the Lord enters in the form of a man 
(Gomep dv@pwroc)t and floods with light the 
abodes of darkness. Hades is vanquished ; 
Satan is given into his custody, and is re- 
proached by Hades in language of notable 
power. Our Lord then turns to the Saints, 
signs Adam first, and then all the patriarchs, 
and prophets, and martyrs,§ with the sign 
of the cross, and holding Adam by the hand 
leads all into Paradise, and gives them to the 
Archangel Michael. As they enter, they see 
Enoch and Elijah, who are there still in their 
bodies, and who are fated to descend on earth 
and ‘be slain by Antichrist.|| As they pass 
on, they meet with the accepted malefactor, 
who had been admitted into Paradise, and 


* The representation of Hades as a personality, 
it will be remembered, occurs more than once in 
the New Testament; e.g. Rev. 1. 18, v1. 8, xx. 18; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

t These words, though usually referred to the 
Ascension (Justin M., Theodoret al.) are referred 
by a few ecclesiastical writers to the Descent. See 

ofmann, Leben Jesu, p. 442. 

t This is curious, as showing the belief of the 
writer in a soul invested with some sort of distinc- 
tive corporiety, ethereal or otherwise: comp. Ire- 
nseus, +) 11., 31, 62. Enoch and Elias, it will be 
observed, are expressly sald to be present with 
their bodies, never having died. 

§ It might at first seem as if our Lord were rep- 
resented as having taken all, good and evil, out of 
Hades. The writer vo afterwards to limit - 
himself to the former. So also the early ecclesias- 
tical writers who alluded to the Descent; compare 
seus, Hor., tv. 89, Tertullian, de Animé, § 55. 

|| So.also Tertullian de Animé, § 50, who speaks 
of Enoch and Elias being reserved—‘ ut Anti- 
christum sanguine suo extinguant.” The Patristic 
Expositors of the Revelation regard them as the . 
two witnesses. 
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was waiting to join the rest of the blessed, 
—Charinus and Leuthius deliver up the doc- 
uments and are no more seen. 

The remaining documents in Tischendorf, 
—the Anaphora Pilati and the Paradosis 
Pilati serve to complete the apocryphal his- 
tory of the crucifixion, and of the unjust 
judge who decreed it, but scarcely have suffi- 
cient claims to induce us to prolong a paper 
that has already exceeded its proper limits. 
They are just worth reading, and may be 
made some use of in illustrating and expand- 
ing the Acta Pilati. The Narratio Josephi, 
which, with the other two, was published by 
Birch in his Auctarium, belongs to this group ; 
it was treated with contempt by Thilo, and 
certainly does seem in some measure to de- 
serve it, being little more than a piece of 
patchwork out of the Gospel of Nicodemus. 
It, however; seems to have found some favor 
with medieval readers. To their admirers 
in our own times, we must for the present 
he content to leave it. 

Our survey of the apocryphal gospels, 
necessarily somewhat hasty and imperfect, 
must now be brought toa conclusion. Enough, 
however, we hope, has been said to give the 
general reader some little knowledge of their 





origin, character, and contents; and to show 


that, though in many respects absurd and 
incoherent, they still are not wholly beneath 
the notice of the intelligent scholar. But 
the historian must not expect too much; the 
Protevangel, and especially the Acta Pilati, 
offer the fairest prospect of yielding supple 
mentary facts to the canonical narratives, 
Still, after our enumeration of the few and 
scattered fragments of probable history, which 
seemed all that it was possible to collect out 
of the incoherent mass, we dare not hope to 
add much to what is already known. The 
archeologist has, however, a better opening. 
Scripture may receive from these documents 
several illustrations; early dogmatical opin- 
ions, both orthodox and heterodox, are here 
often not obscurely stated; above all, early 
legends may, by their means, be frequently 
traced up to their original sources; widely 
diffused traditions may often be connected 
and harmonized. Hofmann has done much 
good service in his Leben Jesu, but the subject 
is by no means exhausted. We earnestly 
hope this notice will induce some English 


scholar to still show us, in a cautious and’ 


critical sp‘rit, what real and trustworthy 
elucidation Scripture may yet, in part, expect 
to receive from the Apocryphal Gospels. 





Tue Austrian government are about despatch- 
ing one of their vessels, the ‘* Novara,’’ for a 
scientific expedition around the globe, an under- 
taking which excites much remark in Austria, 
and causes the Augsburger to wish that one or 
two frigates might be attached to the expedition 
in order to makean impression on the Chinese 
and Japanese, and perhaps gain from them 
similar commercial privileges to those already 
conceded to .the United States and England. 
This, it is thought, would be the more desirable, 
in view of the opening of the canal of Suez, and 
would be even more readily granted by the 
Chinese and Japanese to an unpretending mari- 
time power, like Austria, than to their grasping 
and formidable brethren of England and Amer- 
ica. 
While, however, as the expedition at present 
stands, politico-commercial ends are not to be 
overlooked, great attention is to be paid to sci- 
entific research in the rich fields offered by the 
islands of the East Indian Ocean. The Nicobar 
Islands are to be examined with an eye to geol- 
ogy; the zoologists, ethnographists, and botan- 
ists are to revel in the treasures of Borneo, Cel- 
ebes, and the Moluccas; while the Philippines 
and Sandwich Islands will furnish most inter- 
esting examples of active volcanoes. The geol- 
ogist and zoologist of the expedition are res 
tively Messrs. Hochstetter and Frauenfeld. The 


department of commercial economy, history, 
and ethnography belongs to Dr. Scherzer, who 
enjoys at present a great reputation in Austria 
for his accurate knowledge of the modern lan- 
guages and literature, his experience of the 
world, and his prepossessing manners and ad- 
dress. The Augsburger Gazette concludes by 
hoping that many other distinguished savans of 
the nations will attach themselves to the expe- 
dition, and ventures the assurance that any 
such would be warmly welcomed by the Aus- 
trian government.— WV. Y. Evening Post. 





Coatinc Mretats.—The newly-invented mode 
of coating metals, which is so highly spoken of 
and commended, consists in obtaining a fluid 
composition by mixing gutta-percha with com- 
mon resin, tar, pitch, or asphaltum, and dis- 
solving them in impure benzine, or coal naptha, 
or other volatile hydro-carbons obtained from 
bituminous shales or schists. The method pur- 
sued in preparing is to dissolve two pounds of 
gutta-percha and four pounds of common resin, 
or tar, or pitch, and one ounce of gum shellac, 
in four gallons of coal naptha, these ingredients 
being placed in a suitable vessel and heated to 
about one hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
until the solids are completely dissolved. When 
this composition is applied as a paint, coloring 





matter is added to give the required tint. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Two volumes—forming one of the most 

beautiful products of the American press— 
have just been added to the already extensive 
series which comprises the annals of Arctic 
adventure.* These very remarkable books 
contain a narrative of the proceedings of the 
second Grinnell expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and they are the record of a 
tale of endurance and noble effort, which has 
had no parallel, at least since the days when 
the lamented object of the search made good 
his retreat from the otskirts of the remorse- 
less frostland, which now holds him, it is to 
be feared, forever in its depths. 

The expedition, under the command of Dr. 
Kane, sailed from New York on the 30th of 
May, 1853. It consisted of eighteen chosen 
men, besides the commander, embarked in a 
small brig of 144 tons burden, named the 
Advance, which was furnished by Mr. Grin- 
nell, other expenses being contributed by Mr. 
Peabody and several generous individuals and 
societies. Dr. Kane’s predetermined course 
was to enter the strait discovered the previous 
year by Captain Inglefield, at the top of 
Bafin Bay, and to push as far northward 
through it as practicable. He engaged the 
services of a native Esquimaux, of the name 
of Hans Christensen, at Fiskernaes, and then 
crossed Melville Bay, in the wake of the vast 
icebergs with which the sea is there strewn 
These huge frozen masses are often driven 
one way by a deep current, while the floes 
are drifted in another by winds and surface- 
streams, disruptions being thus necessarily 
caused in: the vast ice-fields. The doctor’s 
tactics were to dodge about in the rear of 
these floating ice-mountains, holding upon 
them whenever adverse winds were trouble- 
some, and pressing forward whenever an 
opportunity occurred. This plan was so 
skilfully and pertinaciously followed, that by 
the 28th of August, the brig was lodged in a 
small bay on the eastern coast of Smith’s 
Strait, some forty or ‘fifty miles beyond Cap- 
tain Ingleficld’s furthest position. There the 
Advance became untrue to the prestige of her 
name, for having been snugly placed in the 
midst of a cluster of islands, she turned into 
& fixture, and obstinately refused to budge 


* Arctic Explorations. The Second Grinnell Ex- 
pedition in Search of Sir John Franklin: 1858 to 
1855. By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U. S. N. 
Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. 
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another inch. Where she was berthed in 
the September of 1853, she now remains. 

On the 10th of September, the thermome- 
ter was down to 14 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, and all the fragmentary floes and ice- 
masses were so cemented together by young 
ice, that the men could walk and sledge any- 
where round the ship. It had therefore 
become obvious to all concerned, that there 
remained nothing else to be done but to make 
the best preparations for the winter that were 
possible in the cireumstances. The hold was 
unstowed, a storehouse was prepared on one 
of the islands close by, and a snug deck-house 
-was built over the cabin. A dog-house was 
also constructed for the accommodation of 
nine Newfoundland and thirty-five Esquimaux 
dogs, which formed the quadrupedal element 
of the expedition. Upon another island, an 
observatory was erected, a very ingenious 
plan being adopted for the preparation of an 
extemporaneous adamant to serve as the piers 
of the astronomical instruments. Gravel and 
ice were well rammed down into empty pem- 
mican casks, and there left to be consolidated 
by the intensity of the cold. They were soon 
transmuted into a material as free from tremor 
as the densest rock. 

On the 20th of September, seven men were 
sent out with a sledge, to deposit a store of 
provisions in advance, in preparation for an 
exploring-party that was in progress of organ- 
The party was out twenty-eight 
days, and succeeded in placing 800 pounds 
of provisions in caché a hundred miles towards 
the north, near the debouchure of a huge 
glacier, which was discovered shooting out 
from the Greenland coast over an extent of 
thirty miles. This was within the eightieth 
parallel of latitude. 

While the advanced party were absent 
upon this duty, the commander seized the op- 
portunity to endeavor to rid the brig of a 
troublesome colony of rats, which had at- 
tached themselves to the explorers’ fortunes. 
Three charcoal fires were lit in the fore-peak, 
and the hatches and bulk-heads hermetically 
closed. The doctor soon after detected a sus- 
picious odor ; and upon looking into the cause, 
found a square yard of the inner deck one 
mass of glowing fire, which was extinguished 
only after great exertion and risk from the 
mephitic vapor. The result of the experi- 
ment was the dead bodies of twenty-eight 
rats, which the experimentalist gloated over 
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ut the time. Before he escaped from his 
arctic quarters, however, he had learned to 
be less prodigal of rat-life. Once, upon a 
more recent occasion, when starting upon a 
sledge-journey with a companion, he recorded 
that he had added to the stores, for his own 
especial consumption, a luxury which con- 
sisted of ‘‘a few rats chopped up and frozen 
into a tallow ball.” 

Direct sunlight visited the deck of the brig 
for the first time on the last day of February, 
after an absence of 140 days. The earliest 
trace of dawning twilight was seen as a fleet- 
ing dash of orange tint on the southern hori- 
zon on the 2lst of January. Dr. Kane 
climbed a lofty crag to catch sight of the re- 
turning sun on the 21st of February, and 
describes his nestling there for a few minutes 
in the sunshine as like ‘‘ bathing in perfumed 
water.”” The mean temperature of the 
month of February in this high latitude of 
78 degrees 37 minutes, the most northern 
station in which any body of civilized men 
have ever wintered, was 67 degrees below 
zero. The thermometer occasionally stood 
102 degrees below freezing. The mean tem- 
perature of the year was two degrees lower 
than that of Sir Edward Parry’s winter-sta- 
tion at Melville Island. The shores and 
islands were hemmed in, in the spring, by a 
continuous ice-belt 27 feet thick and 120 feet 
wide. In sheltered positions, freezing was 
never intermitted for asingle instant through- 
out the year, and snow was falling on the 
‘2ist of June. 

During the winter’s residence in this severe 
climate, the interests of science were not 
overlooked. Besides sych observations of the 
heavenly bodies as were essential for the 
exact determination of the position of the 
observatory, a continued series of magnetic 
observations was made and registered. The 
doctor gives a very graphic description of the 
proceedings on what he calls the magnetic 
‘term-days.’’ A fur-mufiled observer sat 
upon a box on those momentous days, with a 
chronometer in his bare hand, and with his 
eye fixed to a small telescope, noting the 
position of a fine needle upon a divided are 
every six minutes, and registering the obser- 
vation in a note-book; the process being 
carried on uninterruptedly by two sets of 
eyes for twenty-four hours at a stretch. 

On the 19th of March, continuous day 
haying set in, a trayelling-party was sent off 


to increase the deposits of provision at the 
advanced caché. On the 3lst, three of the 
party returned, swollen, haggard, and hardly 
able to speak. The utmost they had been 
able to accomplish was the deposit of their 
burden some fifty miles away from the ship. 
They had been enveloped in almost impene- 
trable snow-drifts, and four of their com- 
panions were now lying frozen and disabled 
among the drifting hummocks somewhere to 
the northeast, with one attendant in better 
plight to look’ after them. Almost on the 
instant, a sledge was prepared, and the 
strongest of the three broken-down men who 
had returned was wrapped in dog-skins and 
furs, and strapped upon it, in the hope that 
he might be able to render some service as a 
guide. The gallant chief of the adventurous 
band, with nine of his fresh men, then har- 
nessed themselves to the sledge, and started 
off to the rescue, with a tent and food for the 
disabled sufferers, but carrying nothing else 
with them saving the clothes upon their backs. 


degrees below frost. After sixteen hours’ in- 
cessant travel, it became evident that the 
rescue-party had lost their way among the 
hummocks. The guide upon the sledge had 
fallen asleep from exhaustion, and when they 
attempted to wake him up, they found that 
he was in a state of mental derangement, and 
quite unconscious of what was said to him. 
In this dilemma, the tent and provisions were 
deposited upon the ice, and the party dis- 
persed upon the wide floe with the hope that 


‘they might providentially strike the trail of 


the missing band. The poor fellows were 
here soon seized with trembling fits and short 
breathing, and almost inadvertently clung 
to each other. Their brave leader fainted 
twice upon thesnow. They had been eight- 
een hours out without food or drink, when 
the Esquimaux, Hans, stumbled upon what 
seemed, to his acute senses, a nearly effaced 
sledge-track. The clue was followed up into 
deep snow, in a wilderness of hummocks, 
until at length a small American flag was 
descried fluttering from a hummock, and near 
to this, the top of a tent almost buried in 
the snow-drift. This proved to be the camp 
of the disabled men. It was reached after 
an uninterrupted journey of twenty-one hours. 
The four poor fellows stretched upon their 
backs within the tent, repaid the brave man 





who had come to their rescue by a hearty 








The thermometer indicated a temperature 78- 
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cheer the instant he appeared, to which was 
added the assurance that they were “expecting 
him, for they were sure he would come.’ 
After a short rest, a bundle of skins was fixed 
on the sledge for the disabled men, and the 
return-journey was commenced. The sledge 
was top-heavy with its living load, and the 
maimed men could not bear to be tightly 
lashed upon their bed. Every thing was left 
behind excepting the coverings necessary for 
the men ; still the load on the sledge amounted 
altogether to 1100 pounds. When still nine 
miles away from the tent and food which had 
been left on the ice as they went out, the 
entire party began to show signs of failing 
energy; the stoutest of the men sank down 
on the snow-drift, and declared they must 
sleep. The tent was therefore pitched, and 
the party left to snatch four hours’ repose ; 
while the doctor, with one companion, pushed 
on to get some hot refreshment ready in the 
farther tent, against the arrival of the rest 
of their companions. They reached it after 
four hours’ farther march, but quite uncon- 
scious of what they were doing. All they 
could afterwards remember was, that they 
saw @ bear moving leisurely just ahead of 
them, and tearing down the tent before they 
came up. Almost instinctively, they set the 
tent up, crawled into their reindeer bags, 
and slept three hours. When they awoke, 
the doctor’s companion had to separate him 
from his buffalo-skin by cutting away the 
beard, which was frozen hard to the fur. 
The backward party arrived after some hours’ 
delay, to find a mess of hot soup ready for 
them. As soon as this was swallowed, the 
sledge was repacked, and the painful progress 
renewed. At length the men who were 
tracking the sledge had to halt every few 
minutes and fall down sleeping on the snow. 
The party finally reached the brig, quite de- 
lirious, and devoid of all consciousness of 
their actions. Their foot-tracks subsequently 
showed that, under the strong instinct of 
self-preservation, they had travelled quite in 
a bee-line to the ship. Their delirium proved 
to be only the consequence of exhaustion, 
and soon yielded to the influence of generous 
diet and rest. One of the party suffered 
from blindness for some time; two had to 
undergo amputation of portions of their feet ; 
two died ‘in consequence of the exposure. 
The rescue-party was out seventy-two hours, 
and travelled between eighty and ninety miles, 
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halting only eight hours out of the seventy- 
two. Such was a veritable incident in the 
arctic experience of Dr. Kane. 

Notwithstanding the untoward issue of 
this pioneer excursion, the intrepid explorer 
was off with a sledge and seven men on the 
26th of April, leaving four able-bodied and 
six disabled men to keep the brig. His pur- 
pose was to proceed to the caché at the foot 
of the great glacier, load up there with pro- 
visions, and then pass onwards along the face 
of the glacier until an opportunity occurred 
to cross to the American side of the strait, 
and press on northward along the western 
coast. At the caché, however, the unwel- 
come discovery was made that the bears had 
been beforehand with the expedition, although 
the stores were covered by blocks of stone 
which it required the strength of three men 
to adjust. The iron casks that had contained 
the pemmican were broken literally into chips, 
and tin cases were penetrated by the brutes’ 
claws as if they had been pasteboard. Near 
to the margin of the great glacier, the atten- 
tion of the party was forcibly arrested by a 
natural plinth and shaft of greenstone, to- 
gether 760 feet high, standing in the mouth 
of a magnificent gorge. To this remarkable 
column, thus reared by the hand of nature 
within a long day’s railway journey of the 
earth’s northern pivot, Dr. Kane at once at- 
tached the name of Mr. Tennyson—the 
grandeur of the wild solitude forcibly sug- 
gesting to the thoughts of the discoverer 
some of the characteristics of the poet’s 
genius. At the rifled caché the strength of 
the leader broke down, and he had to be 
packed upon the sledge, and dragged by his 
comrades back to the brig, where he arrived 
on the 14th of May. 

Subsequently to this, two other exploring 
expeditions were successively dispatched. 
The more successful of the two consisted of 
one of the party named Morton, and the 
Esquimaux lad Hans. They started with a 
dog-sledge on the 4th of June, passed along 
the ice-belt in front of the great glacier, and 
finally reached a bold cape, close upon the 
eighty-first parallel of north latitude, which 
entirely barred all further progress. Having 
climbed some 480 feet high upon the rocks, 
Mr. Morton unfurled there the flag which 
Commodore Wilkes had planted on the 
antarctic continent in the extreme south. No 
land could be seen on the Greenland side 
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beyond the promontory, but the opposite 
coast of the strait was distinctly visible for 
about fifty miles further to the north, ending 
in a bare truncated peak, to which the name 
of Sir Edward Parry was given. Witha 
horizon of about forty miles not a single 
trace of ice was discoverable ; and the ear 
of the observer, as he stood upon his lofty 
look-out, was gladdened by the noise of a 
heavy surf breaking among the rocks at his 
feet. Melted snow upon the rocks, crowds 
of marine birds, advanced vegetation, and a 
high range of the thermometer when im- 
mersed in the water, all indicated a far 
milder climate for the place than that which 
is experienced three degrees lower in Smith’s 
Strait. This, then, constituted the grand 
geographical result of the exploration. In- 
stead of the Bay of Baffin forming a cul de 
sac, as the old tradition of the whalers 
conceived, it leads: to a strait—Smith’s Strait 
—which passes on into a channel—Kennedy 
Channel—that apparently expands into an 
open polar sea, abounding with life, some 
300 miles further to the north than the head 
of Baffin Bay. The shores of this channel, 
terminating in the Cape Constitution of Mr. 
Morton, in latitude 81 degrees 22 minutes on 
the eastern side, and in Sir Edward Parry’s 
peak, about latitude 82 degrees 17 minutes 
on the western side, had now been delineated 
and mapped through an extent of 960 miles, 
at a cost of 2000 miles of travel on foot and 
in sledges. Mr. Morton commenced his 
return on the 25th of June, and reached the 
ship on the 10th of July, staggering by the 
side of the limping dogs, one of which was 
riding as a passenger upon the sledge. 

Dr. Kane next made an unsuccessful 
attempt to communicate with Beechey Island 
by means of a whale-boat. Soan after his 
return, it was obvious there would be no 
possibility of getting the ship liberated from 
the ice that season. The resolute com- 
mander, however, was determined that he 
would not leave her until he had tried the 
chances of another year; he consequently 
gave permission for any of his comrades that 
wished to make an attempt toescape. Eight 
of the party decided to remain with their 
commander, but the rest started southward 
on the 28th of August, with a liberal share 
of the general resources. On the 12th of 
December, the seceders again presented 
themselves at the brig with fallen crests, 





having failed to force their way, and having 
been reduced for two months to subsist 
entirely on frozen seal and walrus meat, 
chiefly procured from the Etah Esquimaux. 

To return, however, to the month of 
August. When the diminished party were 
abandoned by their comrades, they set to 
work in good earnest to make preparations 
for another long sunless winter. They had 
only thirty buckets of coal on hand; Dr. 
Kane therefore endeavored to follow the 
example set by the natives of the region, 
and convert the brig into an Esquimaux 
igloé. A small apartment was constructed 
amid-ships below, which could only be 
entered from the hold by a long narrow 
tunnel, or ¢ossut. The walls and ceiling 
were thickly padded with frozen moss. In 
this close apartment the entire party had 
ultimately to endure all the wretchedness of 
scurvy, burning the ropes, spars, and finally 
the outer shell of the brig, for fuel, and yet 
having to limit themselves to a consumption 
of eighty pounds per day. On the 14th of 


January, Dr. Kane congratulated himself 


that in five more days the mid-day sun 
would be only ‘eight degrees below the 
horizon.”” On the 9th of February, he 
wrote in his journal, ‘it is enough to 
solemnize men of more joyous temperament 
than ours has been for some months. We 
are contending at odds with angry forces 
close around us, without one agent or” in- 
fluence within 1800 miles whose sympathy is 
on our side.”” There were no star-observa- 
tions this winter; the observatory had 
become the mausoleum of the two of the 
party who had succumbed after the excursion 
in the snow-drift. In the beginning of 
March, every man on board was tainted with 
scurvy, and often not more than three were 
able to make exertion in behalf of the rest. 
On the 4th of the month, the last remnant 
of fresh meat was doled out, and the invalids 
began to sink rapidly. Their lives were only 
saved by the success of a forlorn-hope ex- 
cursion of Hans to the remote Esquimaux 
hunting-station tah, seventy-five miles 
away, whither he went in search of walrus. 
With the return of the sun, the commander 
began to busy himself, first with attempts to 


recruit the store of fresh meat,—a task in - 


which he was mainly aided by a hunting 
treaty he had concluded with the Esqui- 
maux;—and then with preparations for 
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abandoning the ship. Two whale-boats 
were fixed upon sledges, and on the 17th of 
May the march was commenced, the men 
dragging each boat alternately, and making 
a progress of a mile and a half per day. 
The doctor himself carried forward the 
necessaries for loading the boats, and brought 
up the sick men of the party, by the help 
of a small Esquimaux dog-team which he 
had managed to preserve, besides keeping up 
the supplies along the line of march. This 
team of already well-worn dogs carried the 
doctor and a heavily laden sledge backwards 
and forwards 800 miles during the first fort- 
night after the abandoning of the ship—a 
mean distance of fifty-seven miles per day. 

The retreating-party were greatly cheered 
and aided in their labors by the countenance 
of their Esquimaux friends, who now brought 
them daily supplies of fresh birds, and occa- 
sionally took a share in the work. One 
man alone of the party was lost on the 
route: he died in consequence of a hurt 
experienced by accident. The whale-boats 
were finally launched into the water, and 
loaded, on the 18th of June, after an ice- 
portage of eighty-one miies, accomplished in 
thirty-one days. The boat-parties then 
made their way, in the midst of great diffi- 
culties, and often through imminent peril. 
During thirteen days, they were beset in the 
dense pack-ice interposed between the north 
and south waters of Baffin Bay, and moving 
alternately over ice and through water. 
Twice they escaped destruction very nar- 
rowly, by taking refuge from gales on cliffs 
that were providentially covered with scurvy- 
grass, and multitudes of the breeding eider- 
duck. Upon one of these occasions, the 
men gathered 1200 eggs per day. On the 
6th of August, the party finally reached the 
Danish settlement of Upernavik, after a 
prolonged voyage of fifty-two days. Five 
weeks subsequently, they were all safely 
received on board the United States vessels 
Release and Arctic, which had been prose- 
cuting a search for the missing party, about 
the head of Baffin Bay, since the beginning 
of July. 

Dr. Kane’s volumes are illustrated by 
more than 300 engravings and wood-cuts, 
made from his own sketches. Some of the 
engravings express the peculiar character- 
istics of high arctic latitudes very beauti- 
fully. The book itself is above all common 
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praise, on account of the simple, manly, 
unaffected style in which the narrative of 
arduous enterprise and firm endurance is 
told. It is obviously a faithful record of 
occurrences, made by a man who was quite 
aware that what he had to tell needed no 
extraneous embellishment. There is, how- 
ever, so much of artistic order in the mind 
of the narrator, that the unvarnished record 
has naturally shaped itself into a work of 
distinguished excellence upon literary 
grounds. The scenes which it describes are 
so vividly and vigorously brought before the 
reader, that there are few who sit down to 
the perusal of the narrative but will fancy, 
before they rise from the engrossing occupa- 
tion, their own flesh paralyzed by the cold 
100 degrees greater than frost, and their 
blood scurvy-filled by the four months’ sun- 
lessness. It is only just also to remark, that 
there is unmistakable evidence in the pages 
of this interesting book that the doctor was 
no less eminently gifted for the duties of his 
command than he has been happy in his 
relation of its history. Every step in his 
arduous path seems to have been taken only 
after the exercise of deliberately matured 
forethought. A few illustrations must be 
gleaned from the many that are scattered 
through the pages of his journal, to direct 
attention to this honorable characteristic. 
When the doctor had formed his own resolu- 
tion to remain by the brig through the 
second winter, he made the following entry, 
under the date of August 22: “I shall call 
the officers and crew together, and make 
known to them very fully how things look, 
and what hazards must attend such an effort 
as has been proposed among them. They 
shall have my views unequivocally expressed. 
I will then give them twenty-four hours to 
deliberate; and at the end of that time, all 
who determine to go shall say so in writing, 
with a full exposition of the circumstances 
of the case. They shall have the best outfit 
I can give, an abundant share of our remnant 
stores, and my good-by blessing.”” On the 
6th of April, the Esquimaux auxiliary, 
Hans, was gone to Etah with a sledge, to 
seek a supply of walrus-meat, when one of 
the men deserted from the ship, and, the 
commander suspected, with some sinister 
design upon Hans and the sledge. He then 
wrote: ‘Clearly, duty to this poor boy 
calls me to seek him, and clearly, duty to 
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these dependent men calls me to stay. Long 
and uncomfortably have I pondered over 
these opposing calls, but at last have come 
to a determination. Hans was faithful to 
me: the danger to him is imminent, the 
danger to those left behind only contingent 
upon my failure to return. With earnest 
trust in that same Supervising Agency which 
has so often before, in graver straits, inter- 
fered to protect and carry.me through, I 
have resolved to go after Hans.’”’ The 
Esquimaux lad was proof both against the 
violence and the seduction of the deserter. 
The commander found him invalided, but 
safe, at Etah. Hans, however, did not 
return to Fiskernaes with the expedition. 
His fate is involved in romance. Venus 
Victrix has a representative even in frost- 
land. The reader must go to the pages of 
Dr. Kane to know what become of Hans. 
When the preparations for the final escape 
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were under consideration, the following 
record was made in the doctor’s journal: 
‘‘ Whatever of executive ability I have 
picked up during this brain-and-body weary- 
ing cruise, warns me against immature pre- 
paration or vacillating purposes. I must 
have an exact discipline, a rigid routine, and 
a perfectly thought-out organization. For 
the past six weeks I have, in the intervals 
between my duties to the sick and the ship, 
arranged the schedule of our future course ; 
much of it is already under way. My 
journal shows what I have done, but what 
there is to do is appalling.’’ Appalling as 
it was, the heroic man who had to look the 
necessity.in the face was equal to the posi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that it was 
*¢ the ewact discipline, the rigid routine, and 
the perfectly thought-out organization,” 
which restored the sixteen survivors of the 





| expedition to civilization and their homes. 





Lire oF AN Enaineer.—The life of a railroad 
engineer is graphically depicted in the following 
extract from the Schenectady Star : 

** But the engineer, he who guides the train 
by guiding the iron horse and almost holds the 
lives of passengers in his hands—his is a life of 
mingled danger and pleasure. In a little sevy- 
en-by-nine apartment, with square holes on 
each side for windows, open behind, and with 
machinery to look through ahead, you find him. 
He is the ‘ Pathfinder; ’ he leads the way in all 
times of danger, checks the iron horse, or causes 
it to - ahead with the velocity of the wind, 
at will. Have you ever stood by the track, of a 
dark night, and watched the coming and pass- 
ing of a train? Away off. in the darkness you 
discover a light, and you hear a noise, and the 
earth trembles beneath your feet. The light 
comes nearer; youcan compare it to nothing 
but the devil himself, with its terrible whistle; 
the sparks you imagine come from Beelzebub’s 
nostrils, the fire underneath, that shines close 
to the ground, causing you to believe the devil 
walks on live coals. It comes close to you; you 
back away and shudder; you look up, and al- 
most on the devil’s back rides the engineer; 
perhaps the ‘ machine’ shrieks, and you imag- 
7 the engineer is applying spur to the devil’s 
sides. 

‘A daring fellow, that engineer—you can’t 
help saying so, and you wonder wherein lies the 
pleasure of being an engineer. But so he goes, 
day after day, night after night. Moonlight 
evenings he sweeps over the country, through 
cities and villages, through fairy scenes and 
forest clearings. He looks through the square 


holes at his side and enjoys the moonlight, but 
he cannot stop to enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery. Cold, rainy, muddy, dark nights, it 
is the same. Perhaps the tracks are under- 
mined or overflown with water; perhaps some 
scoundrels have placed obstructions in the way 
or trees been overturned across the track, and 
in either case it is almost instant death to him 
at least; but he stops not. Right on is the 
word with him, and on he goes, regardless of 
danger, weather, and every thing save the well- 
doing of his duty. Think of him, ye who shud- 
der through fear in the cushioned seats of the 
cars, and get warm from the fire that is kindled 
for your benefit.’’ 





ArtiFic1aL Stonz.—A new material, com- 
— of sand, plaster-of-paris, and blood, re- 

uced with water to such a consistency as will 
permit pouring into moulds of any required 
form, has been patented. The composition hard . 
ens in a very short time, and, it is said, in- 
creases in firmness and compact texture until it 
finally turns into solid stone. Another descrip- 
tion of artificial stone is that manufactured of 
fine sand, united together with a fluid—silicate 
of soda. In consequence of the peculiarly sim- 
ple composition of this. material, it has been 
found easy to manufacture of it porous as well 
as compact stone, and also such articles as 
grindstones and scythestones. The porous 
stones are peculiarly useful, as they make admi- 
rable filters, and by placing a coating of fine 
pure white sand upon them they can never be 
choked. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—CHARLIE. 


Tue next day was the day of Charlie’s ar- 
rival. His mother and sisters looked for 
him with anxiety, pleasure, and a little ner- 
vousness—much concerned about Papa’s 
opinion, and not at all indifferent to 
Charlie’s own. Rachel, who for two days 
past had been in a state of perfectly flighty 
and overpowering happiness, joined the 
Athelings this evening, at the risk of being 
‘s wanted’? by Mrs. Edgerley, and falling 
under her displeasure, with a perfotly inno- 
cent and unconscious disregard of any possi- 
ble wish on the part of her friends to be 
alone with their new-come brother. Rachel 
could form no idea whatever of that half- 
wished-for, half-dreaded judgment of Papa, 
the anticipation of which so greatly subdued 
Marian, and made Mrs. Atheling herself so 
grave and pale. Louis, with a clearer per- 
ception of the family crisis, kept away, 
though, as his sister wisely judged, at no 
great distance, chewing the cud of desperate 
and bitter fancy, almost half-repenting, for 
the moment, of the rash attachmént which 
had put himself and all his disadvantages 
upon the judicial examination of a father 
and a brother. The idea of this family 
committee sitting upon him, investigating 
and commenting upon his miserable story, 
galled to the utmost the young man’s flery 
os He had no real idea whatever o 
that good and affectionate father, who was 
to Marian the first of men,—and had not the 
faintest conception of the big boy. So it 
was only an abstract father and brother— 
the most disagreeable of the species—at 
whom Louis chafed in his irritable imagina- 
tion. He too had come already out of the 
first hurried flush of delight and triumph, to 
consider the step he had taken. Strangely 
into the joy and pride of the young lover’s 
dream came bitter and heavy spectres of 
self-reproach and foreboding—he, who had 
ventured to bind to himself the heart of a 
sensitive and tender girl—he, who had 
already thrown a shadow over her youn 
life, filled her with premature anxieties, an 
communicated to these young eyes, instead 
of their fearless netenal Netg tness, a wist- 
ful forecasting gaze into an adverse world— 
he, who had not even a name to share with 
his bride! On this memorable evening, 
Louis paced about by himself, crushing down 
the rusted fern as he strode through the 
wood in painful self-communion. The wind 
was high among the trees, and grew wild 
and fitful as the night advanced, bringing 
down showers of leaves into all the hollows, 
and raving with the most desolate sound in 
nature among the high tops of the Scotch 
irs, which stood grouped by themselves, a 





reserved and austere brotherhood, on one 
side of Badgeley Wood. Out of this lea: 
wilderness the evening lay quiet enoug 
upon the open fields, the wan gleams of 
water, and the deserted highway ; but the 
clouds opened in a clear rift of wistful, 
windy, colorless sky, just over Oxford, 
catching with its pale half-light the mingled 
pinnacles and towers. Louis was too much 
engrossed either to see or to hear the eerie 
sights and sounds of the night, yet they had 
their iafluence upon him unawares. 

In the mean time, and at the same mo- 
ment, in the quiet country gloaming, which 
was odd, but by no means melancholy to 
him, Charlie trudged sturdily up the high- 
road, carrying his own little bag, and think- 
ing his own thoughts. And down the same 
road, one talking a good deal, one ver 
little, and one not at all, the three girls 
went to meet him, three light and graceful 
figures, in dim autumnal dresses—for now 
the evenings became somewhat cold—fit fig- 
ures for this sweet half-light, which looked 
pleasant here, though it was so pale and 
ghostly in the wood. The first was Rachel, 
who, greatly exhilarated by her unusual 
freedom, and by all that had happened dur- 
ing these few days past, almost led the little 

rty, protesting she was sure to know 
Charlie, and very near giddy in her unthink- 
ing and girlish delight. The second was 
Agnes, who was very thoughtful and some- 
what grave, yet still could answer her com- 
panion ; the third, a step behind, comin 
along very slow and downcast, with her ‘vei 
over her drooping face, and a shadow upon 
her palpitating little heart, was Marian, in 
whose gentle mind was something very like a 
heavy and despondent shadow of the tumult 
which distracted her betrothed. Yet not 
that either—for there was no tumult, but 
only a pensive and oppressive sadness, under 
which the young sufferer remained very still, 
not caring to saya word. ‘‘ What would 
pape say?’ that was the only audible voice 
in Marian Atheling’s heart. 

‘¢ There, now, I am sure it,is him—there 
he is,’’ cried Rachel; and it was Charlie, 
beyond dispute, shouldering his carpet-bag. 
The greeting was kindly enough, but it was 
not at all sentimental, Which somewhat 
disappointed Rachel, at whom Charlie gazed 
with visible curiosity. When they. turned 
with him, leading him home, Marian fell 
still farther back, and drooped more than 
ever. Perhaps the big boy was moved with 
a momentary sympathy—more likely it was 
simple mischief. ‘*So,’’ said Charlie in her 
ear, ‘* the Yankee’s cut out.” 

Marian started a little, looked at him 
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eagerly, and put her hand with an appeal- 
ing gesture on hisarm. ‘ O Charlie, what 
did papa say?’’ asked Marian. 

Charlie wavered for a moment between his 
boyish love of torture and a certain dormant 
tenderness at the bottom of his full man’s 
heart, which this great event happening to 
Marian had touched into life all at once. 
The kinder sentiment prevailed, after a 
moment’s pause of wicked intention. ‘ My 
father was not angry, May,” said the lad ; 
and he drew his shrinking sister’s pretty 
hand through his own arm roughly but 
kindly, pleased to feel his own boyish 
strength a support to her. Marian was 80 
young, too—very little beyond the rapid 
vicissitudes of a child. She bounded forward 
on Charlie’s arm at the words, drooping no 
longer, but triumphant and at ease in a 
moment, hurrying him up the ascending 
high-road at a pace which did not at all suit 
Charlie, and outstripping the entire party 
in her sudden flight to her mother with the 
good news. That Papa should not be angry 
was all that Marian desired or hoped. 

At the door, in the darkness, the hasty 

irl ran into Mamma’sarms. ‘ My father 
is not angry,”’ she exclaimed, out of breath, 
faithfully repeating Charlie’s words; and 
then Marian, once more the most service- 
able of domestic managers, hastened to light 
the candles on the tea-table, to draw the 
chairs around this kindly board, to warn 
Hannah of the approach of the heir of the 
house. Hannah came out into the hall to 
stand behind Mrs. Atheling, and drop a 
respectful curtsey to the young gentleman. 
The punctilious old family attendant would 
have been inconsolable had she missed this 
opportunity of ‘‘showing her manners,”’ 
and was extremely grateful to Miss Marian, 
who did not forget her, though she had 80 
many things to think of of her own. 

The addition of Rachel slightly embar- 
rassed the family party, and it had the most 





marvellous effect upon Charlie, who had 


CHAPTER Xxx. — 


‘* Anp now, Charlie, my dear boy, I quite 
calculate on your knowing about it, since 
ou have been so long at the law,’’ said 
Mrs. Atheling: “your father is so much 
taken up about other matters, that he really 
av very little about this. What are we to 
ty 9 


Charlie, whose mobile brow was shiftin 
up and shifting down with all the marks o 
violent cogitation, bit his thumb at this, 
and took time before he answered it. ‘ The 
first thing to be done,’’ said Charlie, with a 
little dogmatism, ‘‘ is to see what evidence 





can be had; that’s what we have got to do. 


never before known any female society ex- 
cept that of his ajsters. Charlie was full 
three years younger than the young stranger 
—distance enough to justify her in treating 
him as a boy, and him in conceiving the 
greatest admiration for her. Charlie, of alt 
things in the world, grew actually shy in the 
company of his sister’s friend. He became 
afraid of committing himself, and at last 
began partly to believe his mother’s often 
repeated strictures on his ‘‘ manners.” He 
did unquestionably look so big, so brusque, 
so clumsy, beside this pretty little fairy 
Rachel, and his own graceful sisters. Charlie 
hitched up his great shoulders, retreated 
under the shadow of all those cloudy fur- 
rows on his brow, and had actually nothin 

to say. And Mrs. Atheling, occupied wit 

her husband’s long and anxious letter, forbore 
to question him; and the girls, anxious as 
they still were, did not venture to say any- 
thing before Rachel. They were not at all 
at their ease and somewhat dull, as they sat 


in the dim parlor, inventing conversation, | 


and trying not to show their visitor that she 
was in the way. But she found it out at 
last, with a little uneasy start and blush, 
and hastened to get her bonnet and sa 

good-night. No one seemed to fear that it 
would be difficult to find Rachel’s escort, 
who was found accordingly the moment they 
appeared in the garden, starting, as he did 
the first time of their meeting, from the 
darkness of the angle at the end of the 
hedge. Marian ran forward to him, givin 

Charlie’s —— as it came all rosy an 

hopeful through the alembic of her own 
comforted imagination. ‘Papa is quite 
leased,’’ said Marian, with her smiles and 

er blushes. She did not perceive the sup- 
pressed vexation of Louis’ brow as he tried 
to brighten at her news. For Marian could 
not have understood how this haughty and 
undisciplined young spirit could scarcely 
manage to bow itself to the approbation and 
judgment even of Papa. 


A CONSULTATION. 


Has nobody found any papers of the old 
lady’s?—she was sure to have a lot—all 
your old women have.”’ 

‘* No one even thought of looking,”’ said 
Agnes, suddenly glancing up at the old cab- 
inet with all its brass rings—while Marian, 
restored to all her gay spirits, promptly took 
her brother to task for his contempt of old 
women. ‘* You ought to see Miss Anastasia 
—she is a great deal bigger than you,” cried 
Marian, pulling a shaggy lock of Charlie’s 
black hair. 

‘« Stuff !—who’s Miss Anastasia?’ was 
the reply. » 
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*¢ And that reminds me,’’ said Mrs. Athe- 
ling, ‘* that we ought to have let her know. 
Do you remember what she said, Agnes ?— 
she was quite sure my lord was thinking 
of something—and we were to let her 
know.” 

*¢¢ What about, mother ?—and who’s Miss 
Anastasia?’ asked Charlie once more: he 
had to repeat his question several times be- 
fore any answer came. 

‘‘Who is Miss Anastasia? My dear, I 
forgot you were a stranger. She is—well, 
really, 1 cannot pretend to describe Miss 
Rivers,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, with a little 
nervousness. ‘*I have always had a great 
respect for her, and so has your father. 
She is a very remarkable person, Charlie. 
a have known any one like her all my 
ife.’ ‘ 

‘But who is she, mother? Is she any 
good?” repeated the impatient youth. 

Mrs. Atheling looked at: her son with a 
certain horror. ‘She is one of the most 
remarkable persons in the county,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, with all the local spirit of a 
Banburyshire woman, born and bred—*‘ she 
is a great scholar, and a lady of fortune, 
and the only child of the old lord. How 
strange the ways of Providence are, chil- 
dren !—what a difference it might have 
made in every thing had Miss Anastasia 
been born a man instead of a woman. In- 
deed,’’ confessed Mamma, breaking off in an 
under-tone, ‘‘I do really believe it would 
have been more suitable, even for herself.” 

‘‘T suppose we’re to come at it at last,’’ 
said Charlie, depairingly : ‘‘ she’s a daugh- 
ter of the t’other lord—now, I want to know 
what she’s got to do with us.’’ 

“My dear,’’ said Mrs. Atheling eagerly, 
and with evident pleasure, ‘I wrote to your 
father, I am sure, all about it. She has 
called upon us twice in the most friendly 
way, and has quite taken a liking for the 

irls,”’ 

ne And she was old Aunt Bridget’s pupil, 
and her great friend ; and it was on account 
of her that the old lord gave Aunt Bridget 
this house,’’ added Agnes, finding out, 
though not very cleverly, what Charlie’s 
questions meant. 

‘‘And she hates Lord Winterbourne,” 
said Marian in an expressive appendix, with 
a distinct emphasis of sympathy and ap- 
proval on the words. 

“Now I call that satisfaction,’ said 
Charlie,—* that’s something like the thing. 
So I suppose she must have had to do with 
the whole business, and knows all about it— 
eh? Why didn’t you tell me so at once? 
Why, she’s the first person to see, of course. 
Thad better seek her out to-morrow morning 
—first thing.” 
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‘* You! ’? Mamma looked with motherly 
anxiety, mixed with disapproval. It was so 
impossible, even with the aid of all partiali- 
ties, to make out Charlie to be handsome. 
And Miss Anastasia came of a handsome 
race, and had a prejudice in favor of good 
looks. Then, though his large loose limbs 
began to bea little more firmly knitted and 
less unmanageable, and though he was now 
drawing near eighteen, he was still only a 
boy. ‘* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, ‘‘she 
is a very particular old lady, and takes 
dislikes sometimes, and very proud besides, 
and might not desire to be intruded on ; and 
I think, after all, as you do not know her, 
and they do—I think it would be much 
better if the girls were to go.”’ 

“The girls!’ exclaimed Charlie with a 
boy’s contempt—‘‘a great deal they know 
about the business! You listen to me, 
mother. I’ve been reading up hard for six 
months, and I know something about the 
evidence that does for a court of law— 
women don’t—it’s not in reason ; for I’d like 
to seq the woman that could stand old 
Foggo’s office, pegging in at these old fellows. 
for precedent, and all that stuff. You don’t 
suppose [ mind what your old lady thinks of 
me—and I know what I want, which is the 
main thing, after all. You tell me where 
she lives—that’s all I want to know—and 
see if I don’t make something of it before 
another day.” 

‘‘ Where she lives?—it is six miles off, 
Charlie: you don’t know the way—and, 
wag you don’t know her either, my poor 

” 

«Don't you trouble about that—that’s 
my business, mother,’’ said Charlie; ‘ and 
a man can’t lose his way in the country 
unless he tries—a long road, and a fingerpost 
at every opeeing. When a man wants to 
lose himself, he had better go to the city— 
there’s no fear in your plain country roads. 
You set me on the right way—you know all 
the mage hereabout—and just for this once, 
mother, trust me, and let me manage it my 
own way.” . 

“ always did trust you, Charlie,”’ said 
Mrs. Atheling evasively; but she did not 
half like her son’s enterprise, and greatly 
objected to put Miss Anastasia’s friendship 
in jeopardy y such an intrusion as this. 

However, the young gentleman now de- 
clared himself tired, and was conducted 
up-stairs in state, by his mother and sisters 
—first to Mrs. Atheling’s own room to 
inspect it, and kiss, half reluctantly, half 
with genuine fondness, the little slumberin 
chan’ faces of Bell and Beau. Then heh 
a glimpse of the snowy decorations of that 
young-womanly and pretty apartment of his 
sisters, and was finally ushered into the little 
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back-room, his own den, from which the 
lumber had been cleared on purpose for his 
reception. They left him then to his repose, 
and dreams, if the couch of this youug 
gentleman was ever visited by such fairy 
visitants, and retired again themselves to 
that dim parlor, to read over in conclave 
Papa’s letter, and hold a final consultation 
as to what everybody should do. 

Papa’s letter was very long, very anxious, 
and very affectionate, and had cost Papa all 
the leisure of two long evenings, and all his 
unoccupied hours for two days at the office. 
He blamed his wife a little, but it was very 
quietly,—he was grieved for the premature 
step the young people had taken, but did not 
say a great deal about his grief,—and he was 
extremely concerned, and evidently did not 
express half of his concern, about his pretty 
Marian, for whom he permitted himself to 
say he had expected a very different fate. 
There was not much said of personal re- 
Fagpenee to Louis, and little comment upon 

is parentage, but they could see well enough 
that Papa felt the matter very deeply, and 
that it needed all his affection for themselves, 
and all his charity for the stranger, to recon- 
cile him to it. But they were both very 
young, he said, and must do nothing pre- 
cipitate—which sentence Papa made very 
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emphatic by a very black and double under- 
scoring, and which Mrs. Atheling, but 
fortunately not Marian, understood to mean 
that it was a possibility almost to be hoped 
for, that this might turn out one of those 
boy-and-girl engagements made to be broken, 
and never come to any thing afterall. 

It was consolatory, certainly, and set their 
minds at rest, but it was not a very cheerin 
letter, and by no means justified Marian’s 
joyful announcement that ‘‘ papa was quite 
pleased.’? And so much was the good father 
taken up with his child’s fortune, that it was 
only in a postscript he took any notice of 
Lord Winterbourne’s summons and _ their 
precarious holding of the Old Wood  * 
‘¢ We will resist, of course,’ said Papa. He 
did not know a great deal more about how 
to resist than they did, so he wisely left the 
question to Charlie, and to ‘‘ another day.” 

And now came the question, what every- 
body was to do? which gradually narrowed 
into much smaller limits, and became wholly 
concerned with what Charlie was to do, and 
whether he should visit Miss Anastasia. He 
had made up his mind to it with no lack of 
decision. hat could his mother and his 
sisters say, save make a virtue of necessity, 
and yield their assent? 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CHARLIE’S MISSION. 


Earty on the next morning accordingly, 
Charlie set out for Abingford. It was with 
difficulty he escaped a general superintend- 
ence of his toilette, and prevailed upon his 
mother to content herself with brushing his 
coat, and putting into something like ar- 
rangement the stray locks of his hair; but 
at last, tolerably satisfied with his appear- 
ance, and giving him many anxious in- 
structions as to his demeanor towards Miss 
Anastasia, Mrs. Atheling suffered him to 
depart upon his important errand. The 
road was the plainest of country roads, 
through the wood and over the hill, with 
scarcely a turn to distract the regard of the 
traveller. A late September morning, sunny 
and sweet, with yellow leaves sometimes 
dropping down upon the wind, and all the 
autumn foliage in a flush of many colors 
under the cool blue, and floating clouds of 
a somewhat dullish yet kindly sky. The 
deep underground of ferns, where they were 
not brown, were feathering away into a rich 
yellow, which relieved and brought out all 
the more strongly the harsh dark green of 
these vigorous fronds, rusted with seed ; and 
piles of firewood stood here and there, tied up 
in big fagots, provision for the approaching 
winter. The birds sang gaily, still stirring 
among the trees ; and now and then into the 





still air, and far-off rural hum, came the 
sharp report of a gun, or the ringing bark 
of a dog. Charlie pushed upon his way, 
wasting little time in observation, yet o 

serving for all that, with the novel pleasure 
of a town-bred lad, and owning a certain 
exhilaration in his face, and in his breast, as 
he sped along the country road, with its 
hedges and strips of herbage ; that straight, 
clear, even road, with its milestones and 
fingerposts, and one market-cart coming 
along in leisurely rural fashion, half a mile 
off upon the far-seen way. The walk to 
Abingford was a long walk even for Charlie, 
and it was nearly an hour and a half from 
the time of his leaving home, when he began 
to perceive glimpses through the leaves of a 
little maze of water, two or three streams, 
splitting into fantastic islands the houses and 
roofs before him, and came in sight of an old 
gateway, with two windows and a high 
peaked roof over it, which strode across the 
way. Charlie, who was entirely unac- 
quainted with such peculiarities of archi- 
tecture, made a pause of half-contemptuous 
boyish observation, looking up at the win- 
dows, and supposing it must be rather odd 
to live overanarchway. Then he bethought 
him of asking a loitering country lad to 
direct him to the Priory, which was done in 
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Atheling?’’ said the old lady, drawing her 


the briefest manner possible, by pointing 
round the side of the gate to a large door 
which almost seemed to form part of it. 
‘‘ There it be,’’ said Charlie’s informant, and 
Charlie immediately made his assault upon 
the big door. 

Miss Rivers was at home. He was shown 
into a large dim room full of books, with 
open windows, and green blinds let down to 
the floor, through which the visitor could 
only catch an uncertain glimpse of waving 
branches, and a lawn which sloped to the 
pale little river: the room was hung with 
portraits, which there was not light enough 
to see, and gave back a dull glimmer from 
the glass of its great bookcases. There was 
a large writing-table before the fireplace, 
and a great easy-chair placed by it. This 
was where Miss Anatasia transacted busi- 
ness ; but Charlie had not much time, if he 
had inclination, for a particular survey of 
the apartment, for he could hear a quick 
. and decided step descending a stair, as 
it seemed, and crossing over the hall. 
‘Charles Atheling—who’s Charles Athel- 
ing?’? said a peremptory voice outside. 
“T know no one of the name.”’ 

With the words on her lips Miss Anastasia 
entered the room. She wore a loose morn- 
ing-dress, belted round her waist with a 
buckled girdle, and a big tippet of the same ; 
and her cap, which was not intended to be 
pretty, but only to be comfortable, came 
down close over her ears, snow white, and 
of the finest cambric, but looking very 
homely and familiar indeed to the puzzled 
eyes of Charlie. Not her homely cap, how- 
ever, nor her odd dress, could make Miss 
Anastasia less imperative or formidable. 
“Well, sir,’’ she said, coming in upon him 
without very much ceremony, ‘‘ which of 
the Athelings do you belong to, and what 
do you want with me?” 

**T belong to the Old Wood Lodge,”’ said 
Charlie, almost as briefly, ‘and I want to 
ask what you know about it, and how it 
came into Aunt Bridget’s hands.”’ 

‘What I know about it? Of course I 
know every thing about it,”’ said Miss Anas- 
tasia. ‘*So you’re young Atheling, are 
you? You’re not at all like your pretty 
sisters ; not clever either, so far as I can see, 
eh? What are you good for, boy?” 

Charlie did not say ‘‘ stuff! ’? aloud, but 
it was only by a strong effort of self-control. 
He was not at all disposed to give any an- 
swer to- the question. ‘‘ What has to be 
done in the mean time is to save my father’s 
property,’’ said Charlie with a boyish flush 
of offence. 

‘Save it, boy! who’s threatening your 
father’s property? What! do you mean to 
tell me a , that he’s fallen foul of Will 
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big easy-chair to her big writing-table, and 
motioning Charlie to draw near. ‘Eh? 
why don’t you speak? tell me the whole at 
once.”’ : 

‘¢ Lord Winterbourne has sent us notice 
to leave,’’ said Charlie; ‘‘ he says the Old 
Wood Lodge was only Aunt Bridget’s for 
life, and is his now. I have set the girls to 
look up the old lady’s papers; we ourselves 
know nothing about it, and I concluded the 
first thing to be done was to come and ask 

ou. ; 
he Good,” said Miss Anastasia ; ‘* you were 
perfectly right. Of course it is a lie.” 

This was said perfectly in a matter-of- 
course fashion, without the least idea, ap- 
parently, on the part of the old lady, that’ 
there was any thing astonishing in the lie 
which came from Lord Winterbourne. 

‘¢T know every thing about it,’’ she cone - 
tinued; ‘‘ my father made over the little 
house to my dear old og. when we 
supposed that she would have occasion to 
leave me: ¢hat turned out a vain separation, ' 
thanks to Aim again ; ’’ and here Miss Rivers 

ew white for an instant, and pressed her 

ips together. ‘‘ Please Heaven, my boy, 
he’ll not be successful this time. No. I 
know every thing about it; we’ll foil my 
lord in this.”’ 

‘¢ But there must have been a deed,’’ said 
Charlie ; ‘‘do you know where the papers 
are?”’ 

‘‘ Papers! I tell you I am acquainted 
with every circumstance—I myself. You 
can call me as a witness,’’ said the old lady. 
‘* No, I can’t tell you where the papers are. 
What’s about them? eh? Do you mean to 
say they are of more consequence than 
me?’? 

‘¢ There are sure to be documents on the 
other side,’’ said Charlie; ‘* the original 
deed would settle the question, without 
needing even a trial: without it Lord Win- 
terbourne has the better chance. Personal 
testimony is*not equal to documents in a 
case like this.” 

‘‘Young Atheling,’’ said Miss Rivers, 
drawing herself up to her full height, ‘ do 
you think a jury of this county would weigh 
his word against mine? ”” 

Charlie was considerably embarrassed. 
‘‘T suppose not,” he said, somewhat ab- 
ruptly ; ‘‘ but this is not a thing of words. 
Lord Winterbourne will never appear at 
all; but if he has any papers to produce 
proving his case, the matter will be settled 
at once; and, unless we have counterbal- 
ancing evidence of the same kind, we’d bet- 
ter give it up before it comes that length.” 

e said this half impatient, half despair- 
ing. Miss Rivers evidently took up this 
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view of the question with dissatisfaction ; 
but as he persevered in it, came gradually 
to turn her thoughts to other means of as- 
sisting him. ‘‘ But I know of no papers,” 
she said, with disappointment ; ‘my fath- 
er’s solicitor, to be sure, he is the man to 
apply to. I shall make a point of seein 
him to-morrow ; and what papers I have 
will look over. By the by, now I remember 
it, the Old Wood Lodge belonged to her 
grandfather or great-grandfather, dear old 
soul, and came to us Y some mortgage or 
forfeit. It was given back—restored, not 
bestowed upon her; for her life! 1 should 
-_ to find out now what he means by such 
a lie!” 

Charlie, who could throw no light upon 
this subject, rose to go, somewhat disa 
gery though not at all dianoureged: 

he old lady stopped him on his way, car- 
ried him off to another room, and admin- 
istered, half against Charlie’s will, a glass 
of wine. ‘‘ Now, young Atheling, you can 


Wuen Charlie reached home again, very 
tired, and in a somewhat moody frame of 
mind, he found the room littered with vari- 
ous old boxes undergoing examination, and 
Agnes seated before the cabinet, with a lap- 
ful of letters, and her face bright with in- 
terest and excitement, looking them over. 
At the present moment, she held something 
of a very perplexing nature in her hand, 
which the trained eye of Charlie caught in- 
stantly, with a flash of triumph. Agnes 
herself was somewhat excited about it, and 
Marian stood behind her, looking over her 
shoulder, and vainly trying to decipher the 
ancient writing. ‘It’s something, Mam- 
ma,’’ cried Agnes. ‘I am sure, if Charlie 
saw it, he would think it something; but I 
cannot make out what itis. Here is some- 
body’s seal and somebody’s signature, and 
there, I am sure, that is Atheling; and a 
date, ‘x13. of May, M.D.LXXII.’ What 
does that mean, Marian? M. a thousand, D. 
five hundred; there it is! Iam sure it is 
an old deed—a real something ancestral— 
1572!” ' 

‘* Give it to me,”’ said Charlie, stretching 
his hand for it over her shoulder. No one 
had heard him come in. 

*©Q, Charlie, what did Miss Anastasia 
say?’’ cried Marian, and Agnesimmediately 
turned round away from the cabinet, and 
Mamma laid down her work, Charlie, how- 
ever, took full time to examine the yellow 
old document they had found, though he did 
not acknowledge that‘4t posed him scarcely 
less than themselves, before he spoke. 

“She said she’d look up her papers, and 








claimed Charlie; ‘she ask 
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,’’ said Miss Anastasia. ‘*I’ll remember 
Both you and your business. What are 
they bringing you up to? eh?” 

‘¢ I’m in a solicitor’s office,” said Charlie. 

‘« Just so—quite right,”’ said Miss Anasta- 
sia. ‘* Let me see you bafile him, and I’ll 
be your first client. Now go away to your 
pretty sisters, and tell your mother not to 
alarm herself. I’ll come to the Lodge ina 
day or two; and if there’s documents to be 
had, you shall have them. Under any cir- 
cumstances,”? continued the old lady, dis- 
missing him with a certain stateliness, ‘* you 
cat call me.”? . 

But though she was a great lady, and the 
most remarkable person in the county, 
Charlie did not appreciate this permission 
half so much as he would have payee 
some bit of wordy parchment. He walked 
back again, much less sure of his case than 
when he set out with the hope of finding all 
he wanted at Abingford. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SEARCH. 


speak to the old gentleman’s solicitor. I 
don’t see that she’s much good to us,’’ said 
Charlie. ‘She says I might call her as a 
witness, but what’s the good of a witness 
against documents? This has nothing to do 
with Aunt Bridget, Agnes—have you found 
nothing more than this? Why, you know 
there must have been a deed of some kind. 
The old lady could not have been so foolish 
as to throw away her title. Property with- 
out title-deed is not worth a straw; and the 
man that drew up her will is my lord’s soli- 
citor! Isay, he must be what the Yankees 
call a smart man, this Lord Winterbourne.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid he has no principle, my 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Atheling with a sigh. 

‘‘And a very bad man—everybody hates 
him,’’ said Marian under her breath. 

She spoke so low that she did not receive 
that reproving look of Mamma which was 
wont to check such exclamations. Marian, 
though she had a will of her own, and was 
never like to fall into a mere shadow and re- 
flection of her lover, as his poor little sister 
did, had unconsciously imbibed Louis’ senti- 
ments. She did not know what it was to 
hate, this innocént girl. Had she seen Lord 
Winterbourne thrown from his horse, or 
overturned out of his carriage, these fero- 
cious sentiments would have melted in an 
instant into help and pity; but in-the ab- 
stract view of the matter, Marian pro- 
nounced with emotion the great man’s 
sentence, ‘‘ Everybody hates Lord Winter- 
bourne.’’ 

‘¢ That is what the old lady said,’ ex- 

od. me who I 
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thought would believe him against her? 
But that’s not the question. I don’t want 
to pit one man bach another. My father’s 
worth twenty of Lord Winterbourne! But 
that’s no matter. The law cares nothing at 
all for his principles. What title has he got, 
and what title have you ?—that’s what the 
law’s got to say. Now, I’ll either have 
something to put in against him, or I'll not 
plead. 1t’s no use taking a step in the mat- 
ter without proof.’ 

‘And won’t that do, Charlie?’ asked 
Mrs. Atheling, looking wistfully at the piece 
of parchment, signed and sealed, which was 
in Charlie’s hands. 

‘That! why, it’s two hundred and fifty 
years old!”’’ said Charlie. ‘I don’t see 
what it refers to yet, but it’s very clear it 
can’t be to Miss Bridget. No, mother, that 
won’t do.’’ 

‘‘Then, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Atheling, 
‘“‘T am very sorry to think of it; but, after 
all, we have not been very long here, and 
we might have laid out more money, and 
formed more attachments to the shen, if we 
had gone on much longer; and I think I 
shall be very glad to get back to Bellevue. 
Marian, my love, don’t cry; this need not make 
any difference with anything; but I think 
it is far better just to make up our minds 
to it, and give up the Old Wood Lodge.” 

** Mother! do you think I mean that?” 
cried Charlie; ‘*‘ we must find the papers, 
that’s what we must do. My father’s as 
good an Englishman as the first lord in the 
kingdom ; I’d not give in to the king unless 
‘he was in the right.” 

‘And not even then, unless you could not 
help it,’’ said Agnes, laughing; ‘* but I am 
not half done yet; there is still a t 
quantity of letters—and I should not be at 
all surprised if this romantic old cabinet, 
like an old bureau in a novel, had a secret 
drawer.” 

Animated by this idea, Marian ran to the 
antique little piece of furniture, pressin 
every projection with her pretty fingers, an 
examining into every creak. But there was 
no secret drawer—a fact which became all 
the more apparent when a drawer was dis- 
covered, which once had closed with a spring. 
The spring was broken, and the once-secret 
re was open, desolate, and empty. Miss 

ridget, good old lady, had no secrets, or at 
least she had not made any provision for 
them here. 

Agnes went on with her examination the 
whole afternoon, drawn aside and deluded 
to pursue the history of old Aunt Bridget’s 
life through scores of yellow old letters, un- 
der the pretence that something might be 
found in some of them to throw light upon 
this matter ; for a great many letters of Miss 
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Bridget’s own—careful ‘studies for the 
production itself—were tied up among the 
others ; and it would have been amusing, if 
it had not been sad, to sit on this little emi- 
nence of time, looking over that strange, 
faithful self-record of the little weaknesses, 
the ladylike pretences, the grand Johnsonian 
diction of the old lady who was dead. Poor 
old lady! Agnes became quite abashed and 
ashamed of herself when she felt a smile 
stealing over her lip. It seemed something 
like profanity to ransack the old cabinet, 
and smile at it. In its way, this, as truly as 
the grass-mound in Winterbourne church- 
yard, was Aunt Bridget’s grave. 

But still nothing could be found. Charlie 
occupied himself during the remainder of 
the day in giving a necessary notice to Mr. 
Lewis, the solicitor, that they had made up 
their minds to resist Lord Winterbourne’s 
claim ; and when the evening closed in, and 
the candles were lighted, Louis made his first 
public appearance since the arrival of the 
stranger, somewhat cloudy, and full of all 
his old haughtiness. This cloud vanished in 
an instant at the first glance. Whatever 
Charlie’s qualities were, criticism was not 
one of them ; it was clear that though his 
‘‘No’’ might be formidable enough of it- 
self, Charlie had not been a member of any 
solemn committee, sitting upon the preten- 
sions of Louis. He gave no particular re- 
gard to Louis even now, but sat poring over 
the old deed, deciphering it with the most 
patient laboriousness, with his head very 
close over the paper, and a pair of spectacles 
assisting -his eyes. The spectacles were lent 
by Mamma, who kept them, not secretly, 
but with a little reserve, in her work-basket, 
for special occasions, when she had some very 
fine stitching to do, or was busy with delicate 
needlework by candle-light ; and nothing 
could have been more oddly inappropriate to 
the face of Charlie, with all the furrows of 
his brow rolled down over his eyebows, and 
his indomitable upper-lip pr hard upon 
its fellow, than these same spectacles. Then 
they made him short-sighted, and were only 
of use when he leaned closely over the paper 
—Charlie did not mind, though his shoulders 
ached and his -eyes filled with water. He 
was making it out! 

And Agnes, for her part, sat absorbed 
with her lapful of old letters, reading them 
all over with passing smiles and gravities, 
growing into acquaintance with ever so many 
extinct affairs,—old stories long ago come to 
the one conclusion which unites all men. 
Though she felt herself virtuously reading 
for a purpose, she had forgotten all about 
the purpose long ago, and was only wander- 
ing on and on, by a strange attraction, as if 
through a city of the dead. But it. was 
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uite isoponstiia to think of the dead amon 
these yellow old papers—the littlest trivia 
things of life were so quite living in them, 
in these unconscious natural inferences and 
implications, And Louis and Marian, some- 
times speaking and often silent, were goin 

through their own present romance an 


story; and Mamma, in her sympathetic 
middle age, with her work-basket, was ten- 
derly overlooking all. In the little dim 
country parlor, lighted with the two candles, 
what a strange epitome there was of a whole 
world and universal life. , 


CHAPTER XXXIII.——-DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


Louis had not been told, till this day, of 
the peril which threatened the little inher- 
itance of the Athelings. When he did hear 
of it, the young man gnashed his teeth with 
that — rage which is agony, desperate 

e 


under the oppression which makes even wise 
men mad. He scorned to say a word of any 


further indignities put upon himself; but 
Rachel told of them with tears and outcries 
almost hysterical—how my lord had chal- 
lenged him with bitter taunts to put on his 
livery and earn the bread he ate—how he 
had been expelled from his room which he 
had always occupied, and had an apartment 
now among the rooms of the servants—and 
how Lord Winterbourne threatened to ad- 
vertise him publicly as a vagabond and run- 
away if he ventured beyond the bounds of 
the village, or tried to thrust himself into 
any society. Poor little Rachel, when she 
came in the morning, faint and _heart- 
broken, to tell her story, could scarcely 
speak for tears, and was only with great 
difficulty soothed to a moderate degree of 
calm. Bat still she shrank with the strangest 
repugnance from going away. It scarcely 
could be attachment to the home of her 
youth, for it had always been an unhappy 
shelter—nor could it be love for any of the 
family ; the little timid spirit feared she 
knew not what terrors in the world with 
which she had so little acquaintance. Lord 
Winterbourne to her was not a mere English 
peer, of influence only in a certain place 
and sphere, but an omnipotent oppressor, 
from whose power it would be impossible 
to escape, and whose vigilance could not be 
eluded. If she tried to smile at the happy 
devices of Agnes and Mariah, how to estab- 
lish herself in their own room at Bellevue, 
and lodge Louis close at hand, it was 4 very 
wan and sickly smile. She confessed it was 
dreadful to think that he should remain, ex- 
posed to all these insults; but she shrank 
with fear and trembling from the idea of 
Louis going away. 

The next evening, just before the sun set, 
the whole youthful party—for Rachel, by a 
rare chance, was not to be ‘* wanted ’’ to- 
night—strayed along the grassy road in a 
body towards the church. Agnes and Ma- 
rian were both with Louis, who had been 
persuaded at last to speak of his own perse- 
cutions, while Rachel came behind with 





Charlie, kindly pointing out for him the 
far-off towers of Oxford, the two rivers 
wandering in a maze, and all the features 
of the scene which Charlie did not know; 
and amused, sad as she was, in her conscious 
peniorsty and womanhood, at the shyness 
of the lad. Charlie actually began to be 
touched with a wandering breath of senti- 
ment, had been seen within the last two 
days reading a poetry book, and was really 
in a very odd and suspicious ‘‘ way.’ 
‘*No,’’ said Louis, upon whom his be- 
trothed and her sister were hanging eagerly, 


comforting and persuading—* no; I am not * 


in a worse position. It stings me at the 
moment, I confess; but I am filled with 
contempt for the man who insults me, and 
his words lose their power. I could almost 
be seduced to stay when he begins to struggle 
with me after this downright fashion ; but 
you are’ perfectly right, for all that, and 
within a few days I must go away.” 

‘© A few days? O Louis!” cried Marian, 
clinging to his arm. 

‘Yes; I have a good mind to say to- 
morrow, to enhance my own value,’ said 
Louis. “I am tempted—ay, both to go 


and stay—for sake of the clinging of these’ 


little hands. Never mind, our mother will 
come home all the sooner; and what do you 
suppose I will do?” 

‘¢T think indeed, Louis, you should speak 
to the Rector,’’ said Agnes, with a little 
anxiety. ‘*Ono; it is very cruel of you, 
and you are quite wrong ; he did not mean 
to be very kind in that mocking way—he 
meant what he said—he wanted to do you 
service ; and so he would, and vindicate you 
when you were gone, if you only would 
cease to be so very grand for two minutes, 
and let him know.” 

‘*‘ Am I so very grand?” said Louis, with 
a momentary pique. ‘I have nothing to do 
with your rectors—I know what he meant, 
whatever he might say.”’ ‘ 

‘Tt is a great deal more than he does 
himself, I am sure of that,’’ said Agnes, 
with a puzzled air. ‘‘He means what he 
says, but he does not always know what he 
means; and neither do I.”’ 

Marian tried a trembling little laugh at 
her sister’s perplexity, but they were rather 
too much moved for laughing, and it did 
not do. 
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‘* Now, I will. tell you what my plan is,” 
said Louis. ‘‘ I donot know what he thinks 
of me, nor do I expect to find his opinion 
very favorable; but as that is all I can look 
for anywhere, it will be the better probation 
for me,’’ he added; with a rising color and 
an air of haughtiness. ‘I will not enlist, 
Marian. I have no longer any dreams of 
the marshal’s baton in the soldier’s knap- 
sack. I give up rank and renown to those 
who can strive for them. You must be con- 
tent with such honor as a man can have in 
his own person, Marian. When I leave you, 
I will go at once to your father.’’ 

**Q Louis, will you? I am so glad, so 
proud!’ and again the little hands. pressed 
hisarm, and Marian looked up to him with 
her radiant face. He had not felt before 
how perfectly magnanimous and noble his 
resolution was. 

‘1 think it will be very right,” said 
Agnes, who was not so enthusiastic; ‘‘ and 
my father will be oo to see you, Louis, 
though you doubt him as you doubt all men. 
But look, who is this coming here? ”’ 

They were scarcely coming here, seein 
they were standing still under the pore 
of the church, a pair of very tall figures, 
very nearly equal in altitude, though much 
unlike each other. One of them was the 
Rector, who stood with a solemn bored look 
at the door of his church, which he had just 
closed, listening, without any answer save 
now and then a grave and ceremonious bow, 
to the other ‘‘ individual,’’ who was talking 
very fluently, and sufficiently loud to be 
heard by others than the Rector. ‘0, 
Agnes!” cried Marian, and ‘‘ Hush, May !”’ 
answered her sister; they both recognized 
the stranger at a glance. 

“Yes, this is the pride of the old coun- 
try,” said the voice; ‘here, sir, we can 
still perceive upon the sands of time the 
footprints of our Saxon ancestors. I say 
ours, for my youthful and aspiring nation 

boasts as the brightest star in her banner 
the Anglo-Saxon blood. We preserve the 
free institutions, the hatred of superstition, 
the freedom of private judgment and public 
opinion, the great inheritance developed out 
of the past; but Old England, sir, a land 
which I venerate, yet pity, keeps safe in her 
own bosom the external traces full of in- 
struction, the silent poetry of Time—that 
| poetry which she can refuse to share 
with us,”’ 


To this suitable and appropriate speech, 
congenial as it must have been to his feel- 
ings, the Rector made no answer, save that 
most deferential and solemn bow, and was 
ene with a certain conscientious 

aughtiness to show his visitor some other 
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part of the building, when his eye was 
attracted yp the approaching group. He 
turned to them immediately with an air of 
sudden relief. 

So did Mr. Endicott, to whom, to do him 
justice, not all the old churches in pees © 
shire, nor all the opportunities of speech- 
making, nor even half-a-dozen rectors who 
were within two steps of a peerage, could 
have presented such powerful attractions as 
did that beautiful blushing face of Marian 
Atheling, drooping and falling back under 
the shadow of Louis. The Yankee hastened 
forward with his best greeting. 

‘¢‘ When I remember our Tast meeting,’’ 
said Mr. Endicott, bending his thin head 
forward with the most unusual deference, 
‘* that tantalizing vision of what might have 
been, I think myself fortunate indeed to 
have found you so near your home. I have 
been visiting your renowned city—one of 
those twins of learning, whose antiquity is 
its charm. In my country our antiquities 


lstretch back into the eternities; but we 


know nothing of the fourteenth or the fif- 
teenth century in our young soil. My 
friend the Rector has been showing me his 
church,” 

Mr. Endicott’s friend the Rector stared at 
him with a haughty amazement, but came 
forward without saying any thing to the 
new-comers; then he seemed to pause a 
moment, doubtful how to address Louis—a 
doubt which the young man solved for him 
instantly by taking off his hat with an ex- 
aggerated and solemn politeness. They 
bowed to each other loftily, these two 
haughty young men, as two duellists might 
have saluted each other over their weapons. 
Then Louis turned his fair companion gently, 
and, without saying any thing, led her back 
again on the road they had just traversed. 
Agnes followed silently, and feeling very 
awkward, with the Rector and Mr. Endicott 
on either hand. The Rector did not saya 
word. Agnes only answered in shy mono- 
syllables. The gifted American had it all , 
his own way. 

‘I understand Viscount Winterbourne 
and Mrs. Edgerley are at Winterbourne 
Hall,”’ said Mr. Endicott. ‘She is a 
charming person ; the union of a woman of 
fashion and a woman of literature is one so 
rarely seen in this land.” 

‘* Yes,’”? said Agnes, who knew nothing 
else to say. 

‘‘ For myself,”’ said Mr. Endicott solemnly, 
‘* T rejoice to find the poetic gift alike in the 
palace of the peer and the cottage of the 
peagant, bringing home to all hearts the 
experiences of life ; in the sumptuous apart- 





| sente of the Hall with Mrs. Edgerley, or in 
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the humble parlor of the worth 
respectable middle class—Miss A 
with you.” i 

“Oh!” cried Agnes, starting under this 
sudden blow, and parrying it with all the 
skill she could find. ‘* Do you like Oxford, 
Mr. Endicott? Have you seen much of the 
country about here? ”’ 

But it was too late. Mr. Endicott caught 
@ shy backward glance of Marian, and, 
smothering a mortal jealousy of Louis, 
eagerly thrust himself forward to answer it 
—and the Rector had caught bis unfortunate 
words. The Rector drew himself up toa 
still more lofty height, if that was possible, 
and walked on by Agnes’ side in a solemn 
and stately silence—poor Agnes, who would 
have revived a little in his nee but for 
that arrow of Mr. Endicott’s, not knowing 
whether to address him, or whether her best 
policy was to be silent. She went on by his 
side, holding down her head, looking very 
small, very slight, very young, beside that 
dignified and stately personage. At last he 
himself condescended to speak. 

‘Am I to understand, Miss Atheling,’’ 
said the Rector, very much in the same tone 
as he might have asked poor little Billy 
Morrell at school, ‘* Are you the boy who 
robbed John Parker’s orchard ?’* —** Am I to 
understand, as I should be di d to con- 
elude from what this person says, that, like 
my fashionable cousin at the Hall, you have 
written novels? — or is it only the hyperbole 
of that individual’s ordinary speech ?”’ 

**No,’’ said Agnes, very guilty, a con- 
victed culprit, yet making bold to confess 
her guilt. ‘‘I am very sorry he said it, but 


and 
ing, 
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it is true; only I have written just one 
novel. Do you think it wrong?’ 

“T think a woman's intellect ought to be 
receptive without endeavouring to produce,”’ 
said the Rector, in a slightly acerbated tone. 
‘Intelligence is the noblest gift of a woman ; 
wigeay is neither to be wished nor looked 
or.’ 

‘I do not suppose I am very guilty of that 
either,’’ said Agnes, brightening again with 
that odd touch of pugnacity, as she listened 
once more to this haughty tone of dogmatism 
from the man who held no opinions. «If 
you object only to originality, I do not think 
you need be angry with me.”’ 

She was half inclined to play with the 
lion, but the lion was in a very ill humor, 
and would see no sport in the matter. To 
tell the truth, the Rector was very much 
fretted by this unlooked-for intelligence. He 
felt as if it were done on purpose, and meant 
as a personal offence to him ; though really, 
after all, for a superior sister of St. Frides- 
wide, this unfortunate gift of literature was 
rather a recommendation than otherwise, as 
one might have thought. 

So the Rev. Lionel Rivers stalked on beside 
Agnes past his own door, following Louis, 
Marian, and Mr. Endicott to the very gate 
of the Old Wood Lodge. Then he took off 
his hat to them all, wished them a cere- 
monious good-night, and went home ex- 
tremely wrathful, and in a most unpriestl 
state of mind. He could not endure to thin 
that the common outer world had gained 
such a hold upon that predestined Superior 
of the sisters of St. Frideswide. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SOME PROGRESS. 


Arter a long and most laborious investiga- 
tion of the old parchment, Charlie at last 
triumphantly made it out to be an old oon- 
veyance, to a remote ancestor, of this very 
little house, and sundry property adjoining, 
on which the Athelings had now no claim. 
More than two hundred and fifty years ago! 
—the girls were as much pleased with it as 
if it had been an estate, and even Charlie 
owned a thrill of gratification. They felt 
themselves quite long-descended and patri- 
cian people, in right of the ancestor who had 


held ‘‘ the family property ’’ in 1572. 


But it was difficult to see what use this 
could be of in opposition to the claim of 
Lord Winterbourne. Half the estates in the 
country at least had changed hands during 
these two hundred and fifty years; and 
though it certainly proved beyond dispute 
that the Old Wood Lodge had once been the 
property of the Athelings, it threw no light 
whatever on the titleof Miss Bridget. Mrs. 
Atheling looked round upon the old walls 





with much increase of respect; she won- 
dered if they really could be so old as that; 
and was quite reverential of her little house, 
being totally unacquainted with the periods 
of domestic architecture, and knowing noth- 
ing whatever of archaic ‘ detail.’ 

Miss Anastasia, however, remembered her 
promise. Only two or three days after 
Charlio’s visit to her, the two’ gray ponies 
made their appearance once more.at the gate 
of the Old Wood Lodge. She was not ex- 
actly triumphant, but had a look of satisfac- 
tion on her face, and evidently felt she had 

ained something. She entered upon her 
Gecieens without a moment’s delay. 

‘Young Atheling, I have brought you all 
that Mr. Temple can furnish me with,”’ said 
Miss Anastasia—‘his memorandum taken 
from my father’s instructions. He tells me 
there was a deed distinct and formal, and 
offers to bear his witness of it, as I have of- 
fered mine.’’ 

Charlie took eagerly out of her hand the 
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paper she offered to him. ‘Itisa copy out 
of his book,’’ said Miss Anastasia. It was 
headed thus: ‘‘Mem.—To convey to Miss 
Bridget Atheling, her heirs and assigns, the 
cottage called the Old Wood Lodge, with a 
certain piece of land adjoining, to be de- 
scribed—partly as a proof of Lord Winter- 
bourne’s gratitude for services, partly as 
restoring property acquired by his father— 
to be executed at once.”’ 

The date was five-and-twenty years ago ; 
and perhaps nothing but justice to her dead 
friend and to her living ones could have for- 
tified Miss Anastasia to return upon that 
time. She sat still, looking at Charlie while 
he read it, with her cheek a little blanched 
and her eye brighter than usual. He laid it 
down with a look of impatience, yet satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Some one,’’ said Charlie, ‘* either 
for one side or for the other side, must have 
this deed.” 

‘Your boy is hard to please,’’ said Miss 
Rivers. ‘*1 have offered to appear myself, 
and so does Mr. Temple. What, boy, not 
content? ”’ 

‘‘ Tt is the next best,’’ said Charlie ; ** but 
still not so good as the deed ; and the deed 
must exist somewhere; nobody would de- 
we! such a thing. Where is it likely to 

9” 

‘Young Atheling,” said Miss Anastasia, 
half amused, half with displeasure, ‘* when 
I want to collect evidence, you shall do it for 
me. Has he had a good education ?—eh ? ”’ 

“To you I am afraid he will seem a very 
sed scholar,”? said Mrs. Atheling, with a 

ittle awe of Miss Anastasia’s learning ; ‘+ but 
we did what we could for him; and he has 
always been a very industrious boy, and has 
studied a good deal himself.’ 

To this aside conversation Charlie paid 
not the smallest attention, but ruminated 
over the lawyer’s memorandum, makin 
faces at it, and bending all the powers of 
his mind to the consideration—where to find 
this deed? ‘If it’s not here, nor in her 
lawyer’s, nor with this old lady, he’s got 
it,”” pronounced Charlie: but this was en- 
tirely a private process, and he did not say a 
word aloud. 

‘‘ ve read her book,” said Miss Rivers, 
with a glance aside at Agnes; ‘ it’s a ver 
clever book: I approve of it, though 
never read novels: in my day, girls did no 
such things—all the better for them now. 
Yes, my child, don’t be afraid. I’ll not call 
you unfeminine—in my opinion it’s about 
the prettiest kind of fancy-work a young 
woman can do.” 

Under this applause Agnes smiled and 
brightened ; it was a great deal more oon 
able than all the pretty sayings of all the 
people who were dying to know the author 
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of Hope Hazlewood, in the brief day of her 
reputation at the Willows. 

‘‘And as for the pretty one,’’ said Miss 
Anastasia, ‘‘ she, I suppose, contents herself 
with lovers—eh? What is the meaning of 
this? I suppose the child’s heart is in it, 
The worse for her—the worse for her ! ’’ 

For Marian had blushed deeply, and then 
become ver le; her heart was touched 
indeed, and she was very despondent. All 
the other events of the time were swallowed 
up to Marian by one great shadow—Louis 
was going away ! 

Whereupon Mrs. Atheling, unconsciously 
eager to attract the interest of Miss Anas- 
tasia, who very likely would be kind to the 
young people, sent Marian up-stairs upon a 

astily-invented errand, and took the old 
lady aside to tell her what had happened. 
Miss Rivers was a good deal surprised—a 
little affected. ‘ Bossepuiens?* she said 
slowly, ‘‘ these reckless young creatures— 
how ready they are to plunge into all the 
griefs of life! And what does Will Atheling 
say to this nameless boy? ”’ 

‘*T cannot say my husband is entirel 
leased,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, with a little 
esitation: ‘but he is a very fine young 

man ;.and to see our children happy is the 
great thing we care for, both William and 
me.”” 

‘¢How do you know it will make her 
happy?’ asked Miss Anastasia somewhat 
sharply. ‘*The’ child flushes and pales 
again, pretty creature as she is, likea woman 
come into her troubles. A great deal safer 
to write novels! But what is done can’t be 
undone ; and I am glad to hear of it on ac- 
count of the boy.” 

Then Miss Anastasia made a pause, think- 
ing over the matter. ‘‘I have found some 
traces of my father’s wanderings,’’ she said 
again, with a little emotion: “if the old 
man was tempted to sin in his old days, 
though it would be a shame to hear of, I 
should still be glad to make sure ; and if by 
any chance,’’ continued the old lady, redden- 
ing with the maidenly and delicate feeling of 
which her fifty years could not eee er 
—‘if by any chance these unfortunate 
children should turn out to be nearly related 
to me, I will of course think it my duty to 
provide for them as if they were lawful 
children of my father’s house.’’ 

It cost her a little effort to say this—and 
Mrs. Atheling, not venturing to make any 
comment, looked on with respectful sym- 
pathy. It was very well for Miss Anastasia 
to say, but how far Louis would tolerate a 
provision made fog him was quite a different 

uestion. ‘The silence was broken again by 
the old lady herself. 





‘This bold boy of yours has set me to. 
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look over all my old papers,’’ said Miss An- 
astasia, with a twinkle of satisfaction and 
amusement in her eye, as she looked over 
at Charlie, still making faces at the lawyer’s 
note. “Now that I have begun for her 
sake, dear old soul, I continue for my own 
and for curiosity. I would give a great deal 
to find out the story of these children. 
Young Atheling, if I some time want your 
services, will you give them to me? ”’ 
Charlie looked up with a boyish flush of 
leasure. ‘‘As soon as this business is set- 
tled,’’ said Charlie. Miss Anastasia, whom 
his mother feared to look at lest she should 
be offended, smiled approvingly ; patted the 


CHAPTER XXXV.——-A 


Tue visit of Miss Rivers was an early one, 
some time before their mid-day dinner ; and 
the day went on quietly after its usual fash- 
ion, and fell into the stillness of a sunny 
afternoon, which looked like a reminiscence 
of midsummer among these early October 
days. Mrs. Atheling sat in her big chair, 
knitting, with a little drowsiness, a little 
stocking—though this was a branch of art 
in which Hannah was found to excel, and 
had begged her mistress to leave to her. 
Agnes sat at the table with her blotting- 
book, busy with her special business ; Char- 


lie was writing out a careful copy of the 


old deed. The door was open, and Bell and 
Beau, under the happy eharge of Rachel, 
ran back and forwards, out and in, from the 
parlor to the garden, not omitting now and 
then a visit to the kitchen, where Hannah, 
covered all over with her white bib and 
apron, was making cakes for tea. Their 
merry childish voices and prattling feet gave 
no disturbance to the busy people in the 
word neither did the light fairy step of 

chel, nor even. the songs she sang to them 
in her wonderful voice—they were all so well 
accustomed to its musicnow. Marian and 
Louis, who did not like to lose sight of each 
other in these last days, were out wanderin 
about the fields, or in the wobd, thinking of 
little in the world except each other, and 
that great uncertain future which Louis 
penetrated with his fiery glances, and of 
which Marian wept and smiled to hear. 
Mamma sitting at the window, between the 
pauses of her knitting and the breaks of her 
gentle drowsiness, looked out for them with 
@ little tender anxiety. Marian, the only 
one of her children who was “ in trouble,” 
was nearest of all at that moment to her 
mother’s heart. 

When suddenly a violept sound of wheels 
from the high-road broke in upon the still- 
ness, then a loud voice calling to horses, 
and then a dull plunge and heavy roll. 
Mrs. Atheling lifted her startled eyes, drowsy 
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shoulder of Agnes as she passed her, ‘* left 
her love for the other poor child,’”’ and went 
away. Mrs. Atheling looked after her with 
a not unnatural degree of complacency. 
‘‘ Now, I think it very likely indeed that she 
will either leave them something, or try 
what she can do for Louis,’’ said Mamma; 
she did not think how impossible it would be 
to do any thing for Louis, until Louis gra- 
ciously accepted the service; nor, indeed, 
that the only thing the young man could do 
under his circumstances was to trust to his 
own exertions solely, and seek service from 
none. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 


no longer, to see what was the matter, just 
in time to behold, whatshook the little house 
like the shock of a small earthquake, Miss 
Anastasia’s two gray horses, trembling with 
unusual] exertion, draw up with a bound and 
commotion at the little gate. 

And before the good mother could rise ‘to 
her feet, wondering what could be the cause 
of this second visit, Miss Rivers herself 
sprang out of the carriage, and came into 
the house like a wind, almost stumblin 
over Rachel, and nearly upsetting Bell al 
Beau. She did not say a word to either 
mother or daughter, she only came to the 
threshold of the parlor, waved her hand im- 
periously, and cried, ‘‘ Young Atheling, I 
want you!” 

Charlie was not given to rapid movements, 
but there was no misunderstanding the ex- 
treme emotion of this old lady. The big 
boy got up at once and followed her, for she 
went out again immediately. Then Mrs. 
Atheling, sitting at the window in amaze, 
saw her son and Miss Anastasia stand to- 
gether in the garden, conversing with great 
earnestness. She showed him a book, which 
Charlie at first did not seem to understand, 
to the great impatience of his companion. 
Mrs. Atheling drew back troubled, and in 
the most utter astonishment—what could it 
mean? 

“Young Atheling,’’ said Miss Anastasia 
abruptly, ‘‘ I want you to give up this busi- 
ness of your father’s immediately, and set 
off to Italy on mine. I have made a discov- 
ery of the most terrible importance : though 
you are only a boy, I can trust you. Do 
you hear me?—it is to bring to his inheri- 
tance my father’s son! ’” 

Charlie looked up in her face astonished, 
and without comprehension. ‘* My father’s 
business is of importance to us,’’ he said, 
with a momentary sullenness. 

- «© So it is; my own man of business shall 
undertake it; but I want an agent, secret 
and sure, who is not like to be suspected,” 
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said Miss Anatasia. ‘‘ Young Atheling, 
look here ! ”” 

Charlie looked, but not with enthusiasm. 
The book she handed him was an old di 
of the most commonplace description, eac 

divided with red lines into compartments 
or three da}s, with printed headings for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and s0 on, 
and columns for money. The wind fluttered 
the leaves, so that the only entry visible to 
Charlie was one relating to some purchase, 
which he read aloud, bewildered and won- 
dering. Miss Anatasia, who was extremely 
moved and excited, looked furious, and as 
if she was almost tempted to administer per 
sonal chastisement to the blunderer. She 
turned over the fluttered leaves with an im- 
petuous gesture. ‘‘ Look here,’’ she said, 
ointing to the words with her imperative 
som and reading them aloud in a low, re- 
strained, but most emphatic voice. The 
entry was in the same hand, duly dated 
under the red line: ‘‘ Twins: one boy—and 
Giulietta safe. Thank God. My sweet 
young wife.’’ 

‘‘Now go—fly!’’ cried Miss Anastasia, 
‘‘ find out their birthday, and then come to 
me for money and directions. I will make 
your fortune, boy ; you shall be the richest 
pettifogger in Christendom. Do you hear 
me, young Atheling—do you hear me? He 
is the true Lord Winterbourne—he is my 
father’s lawful son ! ’’ 

To say that Charlie was not stunned by 





this sudden suggestion, or that there was nd 
answer of young and generous enthusiasm, 
as well as of professional eagerness, in his 
mind, to the address of Miss Rivers, would 
have been to do him less than justice. ‘“‘ Is 
it Italy ?—I don’t know a word of Italian,” 
cried Charlie. ‘Never mind, I'll go to- 
morrow. I can learn iton the way.” 

The old lady grasped the boy’s rough 
hand, and apa again into her carriage. 
‘“‘ Let it be to-morrow,” she said, speaking 
very low; ‘tell your mother, but no one 
else, and do not, for any consideration, let 
it come to the ears of Louis—Louis, my 
father’s boy !—But I will not see him, 
Charlie; fly, boy, as if you had wings !— 
till you come home. I will meet you to- 
morrow at Mr, Temple’s office—you know 
where that is—at twelve o’clock. Be ready 
to go immediately, and tell your mother to 
mention it to no creature till I see her 
again.” 

Saying which, Miss Rivers turned her 
~~ harlie hurried into the house, and 

is mother sat gazing out of the window, 
with the most blank and utter astonishment. 
Miss Anatasia had not a glance to spare for 
the watcher, and took no time to pull her 
rose from the porch. She drove home again 
at full speed, solacing her impatience with 
the haste of her progress, and repeating, 
under her breath, again and again, the same 
words, ‘* One boy—and Giulietta safe. My 





sweet young wife! ”’ 





THE EaGre (BOER) OF THE TSIEN-TANG RIVER. 
—Between the river and the city walls, which 
are a mile distant, dense suburbs extend several 
miles along the banks. As the hour of flood- 
tide approached, crowds gathered in the streets 
running at right angles with the Tsien-tang, 
but at safe distances. My position was a ter- 
race in front of the Tri-wave Temple, which af- 
forded a good view of the entire scene. Ona 
sudden, all traffic in the thronged mart was 
suspended; porters cleared the front street of 
every description of merchandise; boatmen 
ceased lading and unlading their vessels, and 
put out into the middle of the stream, so that a 
few moments sufficed to give a deserted appear- 
ance to the busiest part of one of the busiest 
cities of Asia. The centre of the river teemed 
with craft, from small boats to huge barges, in- 
cluding the gay flower-boats. Loud shouting 
from the fleet announced. the appearance of the 
flood, which seemed like a glistening white cable, 
stretched athwart the river at its mouth, as far 
down as the eye could reach. Its noise, com- 
pared by Chinese poets to that of thunder, 
speedily drowned that of the boatmen; and as it 
advanced with prodigious velocity—at the rate, 
I should judge, of twenty-five miles an hour—it 





assumed the appearance of an alabaster wall, or 
rather of a cataract four or five miles across, 
and about thirty feet high, moving bodily on- 
ward. Soon it reached the advanced-guard of 
the immense assemblage of vessels awaiting its 
approach. ... As the foaming wall of water 
dashed impetuously onwards, the multitude 
were silenced, all being intently occupied in 
keeping their prows towards the wave which 
threatened to submerge every thing afloat; but 
they all vaulted, as it were, to the summit with 
perfect safety. The spectacle was of greatest 
interest when the eagre had passed about one- 
half way among the craft. On one side they 
were quietly reposing on the surface of the un- 
ruffled stream, while those on the nether por- 
tion were pitching and heaving in tumultuous 
confusion on the flood, others were scaling with 
the agility of salmon the formidable cascade. 
This grand and exciting scene was but of a mo- 
ment’s duration—it passed up the river in an 
instant, but from this point with gradually di- 
minishing force, size, and velocity, until it 
ceased to be perceptible; which Chinese accounts 
represent to be eighty miles from the city !— 
Transactions of the China Branch of the 





Royal Asiatic Society. 
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SCENE IN A VERMONT WINTER. 
BY CHARLES G. EASTMAN. 


"Tis a fearful night in the winter-time, 
As cold as it ever can be; 
The roar of the storm is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
The moon is full, but her silver light 
The storm dashes out with his wings to-night; 
And over the sky from south to north, 
Not a star is seen, as the winds come forth 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


All day the snow came down—all day— 
As it never came down before, 
And over the earth at night there lay 
Some two or three feet or more. 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone; 
The windows block’d and the well-curb gone; 
The haystack grown to a mountain lift; 
And the woodpile looked like a monster drift, 
As it lay at the farmer’s door. : 


As the night set in, came hail and snow, 
And the air grew sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of a sullen blow 
Was heard on the distant hill; 
And the norther ! see! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and 
shriek ! 
He shouts along the plain, Ho! Ho! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will ! 


Such a night as this to be found abroad 
In the snow and the stinging air, 

A shivering dog, in the field by the road, 
When the hail through his shaggy hair 

The wind drives hard, doth crouch and growl, 

And shut his eyes with a dismal howl; 

Then to shield himself from the cutting sleet 

His nose is pressed on his quivering feet,— 
Pray, what does the dog do there? 


His master came from the town to-night, 
And lost the travelled way; 
And for hours he trod with main and might 
A path for his horse and sleigh; 
But deeper still the snow-drift grew, 
And colder still the fierce wind blew; 
And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown, 
At last, o’er log, had floundered down, 
That deep in a huge drift lay. 
Many a plunge, with a frenzied snort, 
She made in the heavy snow; 
And me master strove, till his breath grew 
short, 
With a word and a gentle blow; 
But the snow was deep, and the tugs were tight, 
His pen bapa numb’d, and had lost their 
might; 
So he struggled back to his sleigh again, 
And strove to shelter himself in vain, 
With his coat and his buffalo. 


He had given the last faint jerk of the rein 
To rouse up his dying steed; 
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And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain 
For help in his master’s need. 
He strives for a while, with a wistful cry 
To catch but a glance from his heavy eye, 
And wags his tail if the rude wind flap 
The skirts of his coat across his lap, 
And whines that he takes no hged. 


The wind goes down, the storm is o’er, 
*Tis the hour of midnight past; 
The forest writhes and bends no more 
In the rush of the mighty blast. 
The moon looks out with a silver light 
On the high old hills, with the snow all white, 
And the giant shadow of Camel’s Hump, 
Of ledge and tree, and ghostly stump, 
On the silent plain are cast. 


But there they are—by the hidden log 
Who came that night from the town— 
All dead ! the man and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiful Morgan brown ! 
He sits in his sleigh—his face is bland— ; 
With his cop on his head, and the reins in his 


hand, 
The dog with his head on his master’s feet, 
And the horse half seen through the crusted 
sleet, 
Where she lay when she floundered down. 
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Frep me with the fragrant oil, 
Lest I fade; lest I die! 
In my brazen home I toil 
From the dusk till morn is nigh, 
Lighting thee upon thy way, 
So thou mayst not stop or stray. 
As thou travellest alone 
Through the starry lands unknown, 
Or in regions where the streams 
Of Poesy refine the brain 
With sweet thoughts nectarean, 
Often do I bring thee Dreams,— 
Fairy Fancies, that in bands 
Hither glide from haunted lands, 
Where, in deepest forest shade, 
Love is nearest Wisdom laid; 
Dreams, that, at the midnight drear, 
Thou mayst in the silence hear,— 
Sounds of silver trumpets blown, 
Or the viol’s richest tone, 
Drawn to fine ecstatic length, 

* By a master-artist’s strength. 


As a grain, refreshed in need, 

Riseth from the buried seed 

Into sweet requiting flowers, 

Pleasant in the sultry hours; 

Feed me now, and in return 

I will rise and I will burn, 

And will bear thee pleasant light 

Through the darkness of the night. 
—Barry Cornwall. 
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From Blackwood’s Magasine. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE, 

How to account for this strange adventure, 
or what explanation to put upon it, I cannot 
tell, but it began after a very prosaic fashion 
—rather more commonplace even than the cir- 
cumstances under which the Laureate medi- 
tated his Legend of Godiva. After a long 
drive to a little country station, I found, to 
my dismay, that I had missed the train. 

: Missed the train! There was not another 
till twelve o’clock at noon of the next day, 
and it was then the afternoon between two 
and three o’clock ; for the place in which I 
was 80 fortunate as to find myself was one 
of the smallest of country stations on a 
“branch line.” It seems extremely odd, 
looking back upon it, that there should have 
been such an unreasonable time to wait; but 
it did not puzzle, it only discomfitted me at 
the time. 

And there was not even a single house, 
save the half-built little railway house itself, 
where dwelt the station-master, at this inhos- 
pitable station ; so I had to be directed by 
that functionary, and by his solitary porter, 
how to get to Witcherley village, which lay 
a mile and a half off across the fields. It 
was summer, but there had been a great deal 
of rain, and the roads,as I knew by my 
morning’s experience, were “ heavy ”’—yet I 
set off with singular equanimity on my jour- 
ney across the fields. Altogether I took 
the business very coolly, and made up my 
mind to it. 1t is astonishing how easily one 
can manage this in a certain frame of mind. 

It was rather a pretty country—especially 
when the sun came glancing down over it, 
finding out all the rain upon the leaves— 
when it was only J that found them out in- 
stead of the sun. When pushing down a 
deep lane, my hat caught the great over- 
hanging bough of a hawthorn, and shook 
over me a sparkling shower of water-drops, 
big and cool like so many diamonds. I can- 
not say that [entirely enjoyed the impromptu 
baptism, and the wet matted brambles under 
foot were full of treacherous surprises, and 
the damp path under that magnificent seam 
of red-brown eaxth, which had caught my 
eye half a mile off, caught my foot.now with 
unexampled tenacity. Notwithstanding, the 
road was pretty; a busy little husbandman 
of a breeze began to rustle out the young 
corn, and raise the feeble stalks which had 
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been ‘‘laid’’ by the rain; and every thing 
grew lustily in the refreshed and sweetened 
atmosphere, through which the birds raised 
their universal twitter. There appeared 
white gable-ends, bits of orchard closely 
planted, a church spire rising through the 
trees, and over the next stile I leaped into 
the extreme end of the little village street of 
Witcherley—a very rural little village indeed, 
lying, though within a mile and a half of a 
railway station, secure and quiet among the 
old Arcadian fields. 

Facing me was a great iron gate, extremely 
ornamental, as things were made a hundred 
years ago, with a minute porter’s lodge shut 
up, plainly intimating that few carriages 
rolled up that twilight avenue, to which en- 
trance was given by a little postern door at 
the side. The avenue was narrow, but the 
trees were great and old, and hid all appear- 
ance of the house to which they led. Then 
came three thatched cottages flanking ata 
little distance the moss-grown wall which ex- 
tended down the road from the manor-house 
gates ; and then the path made a sharp turn 
round the abrupt corner of a gable which 
projected into it, the gray wall of which was 
lightened by one homely bow-window in the 
upper story, but nothing more. This being 
the Witcherley Arms, I went no farther, 
though some distant cottages, gray, silent, 
and rude, caught my eye a little way on. 
The Witcherley Arms, indeed, was the hamlet 
of Witcherley—it was something between an 
inn and a farm house, with long low rooms, 
small windows, and an irregular and rambling 
extent of building, which it was hard to 
assign any use for, and which seemed prin- 
cipally filled up with long passages leading to 
closets and cupboards and laundries in a 
prodigal and strange profusion. A few rude 
steps led to the door, within which, on one 
side, was a little bar, and on the other the 
common room of the inn. Just in front of 
the house, surrounded by a little plot of grass, 
stood a large old elm-tree, with the sign 
swung high among its branches; opposite 
was the gate of a farmyard, and the dull 
walls of a half square of barns and offices; 
behind, the country seemed to swell into a 
bit of rising-ground, covered with the woods 
of the manor-house ; but the prospect before 
was of a rude district broken up by solitary 
roads, crossing the moorland, and apparently 
leading nowhere. One leisurely country-cart 
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stood near the door, the horse standing still 
with dull patience, and that indescribable 
quiet consciousness that it matters nothing to 
any one how long the bumpkin stays inside, 
or the peaceable brute without, which is 
only to be found in the extreme and undis- 
turbed seclusion of very rural districts. I 
confess I entered the Witcherley Arms with a 
little dismay, and no great expectations of its 
comfort or good cheer. The public room 
was large enough, lighted with two casement 
windows, with a low unequal ceiling and a 
sanded floor. Two small tables in the win- 
dows, and one long one placed across the 
room behind, with a bristling supply of hard 
high-backed wooden chairs, were all the fur- 
niture. A slow country fellow in a smock 
frock, the driver of the cart, drank his beer 
sullenly at one of the smaller tables. The 
landlord loitered about between the open 
outer door and the “‘ coffee-room,’’ and I took 
my seat at the head of the big table, and 
suggested dinner to the open-eyed country 
maid. 

She was more startled than I expected by 
the idea. Dinner! there was boiled bacon 
in the house, she knew, and ham and eggs 
were practicable. I was not disposed to be 
fastidious under present circumstances, 80 the 
cloth was spread, and the boiled bacon set 
before me, preparatory to the production of 
the more savory dish. To have a better look 
at me, the landlord came in and established 
himself beside the bumpkin in the window. 
These worthies were not at all of the ruffian 
kind, but, on the contrary, perfectly honest- 
looking, obtuse, and leisurely: their dialect 
was strange to my ear, and their voices con- 
fused ; but I could make out that what they 
did talk about was the ‘‘ Squire.” 

Of course, the most natural topic in the 
world in a place so primitive; and I, exam- 
ining my bacon, which was not inviting, 
paid little attention to them. By-and-by, 
however, the landlord loitered out again to 
the door; and there my attention was at- 
tracted at once by a voice without, as differ- 
ent as possible from their mumbling rural 
voices. ‘This was followed immediately by a 
quick alert footstep, and then entered the 
room an old gentleman, little, carefully 
dressed, precise and particular, in a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, a spotless white cravat, 
Hessian boots, and hair of which I could not 
say with certainty whether it was gray or 





powdered. He came in as a monarch comes 
into an humble corner of his dominions. 
There could be no doubt about his ideatity— 
this was the Squire. 

Hodge at the window pulled his forelock 
reverentially ; the old gentleman nodded to 
him, but turned his quick eye upon me— 
strangers were somewhat unusual at the 
Witcherley Arms—and then my boiled bacon, 
which I still only looked at! The Squire 
drew near with suave and compassionating 
courtesy: I told him my story—I had missed 
the train. The train was entirely a new 
institution in this primitive corner of the 
country. The old gentleman evidently did 
not half approve of it, and treated my deten- 
tion something in the light of a piece of re- 
tributive justice. ‘‘ Ah, haste, haste! noth- 
ing else will please us now-a-days,”’ he said, 
shaking his head with dignity : ‘‘ the good old 
coach, now, would have carried you comfort- 
ably, without the risk of a day’s waiting, or 
a broken limb ; but novelty carries the day.” 

I did not say that the railway was, after 
all, not so extreme a novelty in other parts 
of the world as in Witcherley, and I was re- 
warded for my forbearance. ‘‘If you do 
not mind waiting half an hour, and walking 
half a mile,” added the Squire immediately, 
‘“*T think I can promise you a better dinner 
than any thing you have here—a plain coun- 
try table, sir, nothing more, and a house of 
the old style ; but better than honest Giles’ 
bacon, to which I see you don’t take very 
kindly. He will give you a good bed, 
though—a clean comfortable bed. I have 
slept myself, sir, on occasion, at the Witch- 
erley Arms.” 

When he said this, some recollection or 
consciousness came for an instant across the 
old gentleman’s countenance ; and the land- 
lord, who stood behind him, and who was 
also an old man, uttered what seemed to me 
a kind of suppressed groan. The Squire 
heard it, and turned round upon him quickly. 

“If your gable-room is not otherwise 
occupied to-night,” said the old gentleman— 
“mind I do not say it will, or is likely to be 
—put this gentleman into it, Giles.’’ 

The landlord groaned again a singular 
affirmative, which roused my curiosity at 
once. Was it haunted! or what could there 
be of tragical or mysterious connected with 
the gable-room ? 

However, I had only to make my acknowl- 
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edgments, and accept with thanks the Squire’s 
proposal, and we set out immediately for the 


manor-house. My companion looked hale, 
active, and light of foot—scarcely sixty—a 
comely, well-preserved old gentleman, with a 
clear frosty complexion, blue eyes without a 
cloud, features somewhat high and delicate, 
and altogether, in his refined and particular 
way, looked like the head of a long-lived 
patriarchal race, who might live a hundred 
years. He paused, however, when we got 
to the corner, to look to the north over the 
broken country on which the sunshine slanted 
as the day began to wane. It was a wild 
solitary prospect, as different as possible from 
the softer scene through which I had come 
to Witcherley. Those broken bits of road, 
rough cart-tracks over the moor, with heaps 
of stones piled here and there, the intention 
of which one could not decide upon; fir- 
trees, all alone and by themselves, growing 
singly at the angles of the road—sometimes 
the long, horizontal gleam of water in a deep 
cutting—sometimes a green bit of moss, pro- 
phetic of pitfall and quagmire, and no visible 
moving thing upon the whole scene. The 
picture to me was somewhat desolate. My 
new friend, however, gazed upon it with a 
lingering eye, sighed, did not say any thing— 
but, turning round with a little vehemence, 
took some highly-flavored snuff from a small 
gold box, and seemed, under cover of this in- 
nocent stimulant, to shake off some emotion. 
As he did so, looking back I saw the inmates 


of the Witcherley Arms at the door, in a little. 


crowd, gazing at him. The landscape must 
have been as familiar to him as he was to 
these good people. I began to grow very 
curious. Was any thing going to happen to 
the old Squire ? 

The old Squire, however, was of the class 
of men who enjoy conversation, and relish a 
good listener. He led me down through the 
noiseless road, past the three cottages, to the 
manorial gates, with a pleasant little stream 
of remark and explanation, a little jaunty 
wit, a little caustic observation, great natural 
shrewdness, and some little knowledge of the 
world. Entering in by that little side-door 
to the avenue, was like coming out of day- 
light into sudden night. The road was nar- 
row—the trees tall, old, and of luxuriant 
growth. I did not wonder that his worship 
was proud of them, but, for myself, should 
have preferred something less gloomy. The 
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lane was long, too, and wound upwards by 
an irregular ascent; and the thick dark foli- 
age concealed, till we had almost reached it, 
the manor-house, which turned its turreted 
gable-end towards us, by no means unlike the 
Witcherley Arms. 

It was a house of no particular date or 
character—old, irregular, and somewhat pic- 
turesque—built of the gray limestone of the 
district, spotted over with lichens, and cover- 
ing here and there the angle of a wall with 
an old growth of exuberant ivy—ivy so old, 
thick, and luxuriant, that there was no longer 
any shapeliness or distinctive character in the 
big, blunt, glossy leaves. A small lawn be- 
fore the door, graced with one clipped yew- 
tree, was the only glimpse of air or daylight, 
so far as I could see, about the house; for 
the trees closed in on every side, as if to shut 
it out entirely from all chance of seeing or 
being seen. The big hall-door opened from 
without, and I followed the Squire with no 
small curiosity into the noiseless house, in 
which I could not hear a single domestic 
sound. Perhaps drawing-rooms were not in 
common use at Witcherley—at all events we 
went at once to the dining-room, a large long 
apartment, with an ample fireplace at the 
upper end—three long windows in one side, 
and a curious embayed alcove in the corner, 
projecting from the room like an afterthought 
of the builder. To this pretty recess you 
descended by a single step from the level of 
the dining-room, and it was lighted by a 
broad, Elizabethan oriel window, with a cush- 
ioned seat all round, fastened to the wall. 
We went here, naturally passing by the long 
dining-table, which occupied almost the entire 
mid-space of the apartment. These three 
long dining-room windows looked out upon 
the lawn and the clipped yew-tree—the oriel 
looked upon nothing, but was closely over- 
shadowed by a group of lime-trees casting 
down a tender, cold, green light through 
their delicate wavering leaves. There were 
old panel portraits on the walls, old crimson 
hangings ; a carpet, of which all the colors 
were blended and indistinguishable with old 
age. The chairs in the recess were covered 
with embroidery as faded as the carpet; 
every thing bore the same tone of antiquity. 
At the same time, every thing appeared in 
the most exemplary order, well-preserved and 
graceful—without a trace of wealth, and 





with many traces of frugality, yet undebased 
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by any touch of shabbiness. And as the 
Squire placed himself in the stiff elbow-chair 
in this pleasant little alcove, and cast his eye 
with becoming dignity down the long line of 
the room, I could not but recognize a pleas- 
ant and suitable congeniality between my 
host and his house. 

Presently a grave middle-aged man-servant 
entered the room, and busied himself very 
quietly spreading the table—the Squire in 
the mean time entering upon a polite and 
good-humored catechetical examination of 
myself; but pausing now and then to address 
a word to Joseph, which Joseph answered 
with extreme brevity and great respectfulness. 
There was nothing inquisitive or disagreeable 
in the Squire’s inquiries ; on the contrary, 
they were pleasant indications of the kindly 
interest which an old man often shows in a 
young one unexpectedly thrown into his path. 
I was by no means uninterested, meanwhile, 
in the slowly-completed arrangements of the 
dinner-table, all accomplished so quietly. 
When Joseph had nearly finished his opera- 
tions, a tall young fellow in a shooting-coat, 
sullen, loutish, and down-looking, lounged 
into the room, and threw himself into an 
easy-chair. He did not bear a single feature 
of resemblance to the courtly old beau beside 
me, yet was his son notwithstanding, beyond 
all controversy—the heir of the house. Then 
came the earlier instalments of the dinner; 
and simultaneously with the silver tureen 
appeared an old lady, who dropped me a 
noiseless curtsey, and took her seat at the 
head of the table, without a word. I could 
make nothing whatever of this mistress of 
the house. She was dressed in some faded 
rich brocaded dress, entirely harmonizing 
with the carpets and the embroidered chairs, 
and wore a large faint brooch at her neck, 
with a half-obliterated miniature, set round 
with dull yellow pearls. She sent me soup, 
and carved the dishes placed before her in a 
noiseless, seemingly motionless way, which 
there was no comprehending ; and was either 
the most mechanical automaton in existence, 
or a person stunned and petrified. The young 
Squire sat opposite myself, one person only 
at the long vacant side of the table, with his 
back to the three windows. An uneasy air 
of shame, sullenness, and _half-resentment 
hung about him, and he, too, never spoke. 
In spite, however, of this uncomfortable com- 
panionship, the Squire, in his place at the 
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foot of the table, kept up his pleasant, lively, 
vivacious stream of conversation without the 
slightest damp or restraint,—gave forth his 
old-fashioned formal witticisms, his maxims 
of the old world, his dignified country-gen- 
tleman reflections upon the errors of the new. 
Silent sat the presiding shadow at the head— 
silent the lout in the middle. The old ser- 
vant, grave, solemn, and almost awe-stricken, 
moved silently about behind; yet, little as- 
sisted by my own discomposed and embarrassed 
responses, there was quite a lively sound of 
conversation at the table, kept up by the 
brave old Squire. 

With the conclusion of the dinner, and 
with another little noiseless curtsey, the old 
lady disappeared as she came. I had not 
heard the faintest whisper of her voice during 
the whole time, nor observed her looking at 
any one; and it was almost a relief to hear 
her dress rustle softly as she glided out of the 
room. It seemed to me, however, that our 


attendant took an unnecessarily long time 
of arranging the few plates of fruit and 
placing the wine upon the table; and lingered 
with visible anxiety, casting stealthy looks of 
mingled awe and sympathy at his master, 


and exercising a watchful and jealous obser- 
vation of the young Squire. The old Squire, 
however, took no notice, for his part, of the 
sullenness of his heir, or the watch of Joseph, 
but pared his apple briskly, and went on 
with his description of a celebrated old house 
in the neighborhood, which, if I had another 
day to spare, I would find it very much worth 
my while to see. ‘‘ At another time,’’ said 
the old gentleman, “I might have offered 
you my own services as guide and cicerone; 
but present circumstances make that imprac- 
ticable ; however, I advise you sincerely, go 
yourself and see.”’ 

As he said these words, there seemed a 
simultaneous start of consciousness on the 
part of the young man and of the servant. 
Joseph’s napkin fell out of his hands, and 
he hurried from the room without picking it 
up; while the young Squire, with an evi- 
dently irrestrainable motion, pushed back his 
chair from the table, grew violently red, 
drank half-a-dozen glasses of wine in rapid 
succession, and cast a furtive and rapid glance 
at his father, who, perfectly lively and at his 
ease, talked on without a moment’s discom- 
posure. Then the young man rose up sud- 
denly, walked away from the table, tossed 
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the fallen napkin into the fireplace with his 
foot, came back again, grasped the back of 
his chair, cleared his throat, and, turning his 
flushed face towards his father without lifting 
his eyes, seemed trying in vain to invent 
words for something which he had to say. 

Whatever it was, it would not bear words. 
The young Hercules, a fine, manly, full-grown 
figure, stood exactly opposite me, with his 
down-looking eyes; but all that he seemed 
able to articulate was a beginning—‘‘I say, 
father ; father, I say.” 

**No occasion for saying another word 
about the matter, my boy,’’ said the old gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I understand you perfegtly—come 
back as early as you please to-morrow, and 
you'll find all right, and every thing prepared 
for you. You may rely upon me.” 

Not another word was exchanged between 
them ; the lout plunged his hands into his 
pockets, and left the room as resentful, sullen, 
and ashamed as ever, yet with an air of re- 
lief. The Squire leaned back in his chair 
for an instant, and sighed—but whether it 
was over a household mystery, or the excel- 
lence of the wine which he held up to the 
light, it was impossible to tell, for he resumed 
what he was saying immediately, and rounded 
off a handsome little sentence about the ad- 
vantages of travel to young men. 

At this point Joseph entered once more, 
with looks still more awe-stricken and anxious, 
on pretence of finding his napkin. ‘‘ And 
now that we are alone,” said the Squire, call- 
ing him, ‘‘ we may as well be comfortable. 
Take the wine, Joseph, into the oriel. We 
call it the oriel, though the word is a misno- 
mer; but family customs, sir, family customs 
grow strong and flourish in an old house. It 
has been named so since my earliest recollec- 
tion, and for generations before that.’’ 

‘And for generations after, no doubt,” 
said I. ‘* Your grandchildren——”’ 

“* My grandchildren!” exclaimed the old 
man with a look of dismay ; ‘* but, my good 
sir, you are perfectly excusable—perfectly ex- 
cusable,’’ he continued, recovering himself; 
“‘you are not aware of my family history, 
and the traditions of the house. But I ob- 
serve that you have shown some surprise at 
various little incidents—understand me, I beg 
—shown surprise in the most decorous and 
natural manner consistent with perfect good 
breeding. I should be uneasy did you sup- 
pose [ implied any thing more. The fact is, 
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you have come among us at a family crisis. 
Be seated—and to understand it, you ought 
to know the history of the house.” 

I took my seat immediately, with haste 
and a little excitement. The Squire’s elbow- 
chair had already been placed by Joseph on 
the other side of the small carved oak table 
—the wine with its dull ruby glow, and the 
old-fashioned tall glasses, small goblets, long- 
stalked and ornamented, stood between us; 
and overhead a morsel of inquisitive blue 
sky, looked into through the close interlacing 
of those tremulous delicate lime-tree leaves. 
The Squire took his seat, paused again, 
sighed; and then turning round towards the 
dining-room proper, which began to grow 
dim as twilight came on, cast a look some- 
what melancholy, yet full of dignified satis- 
faction, upon the array of family portraits, 
and began his tale. 

‘* We are an old family,’ said the old gen- 
tleman; ‘‘I do not need to say to any one 
acquainted with this district, or with the un- 
titled gentry of the North of England, how 
long and how unbroken has been our lineal 
succession. Witcherley Manor-house has de- 
scended for centuries, without a single lapse, 
from father to son; and you will observe, 
sir, one of the distinguishing peculiarities of 
our race, and the reason of my amazement 
when you spoke unguardedly of grandchildren, 
the offspring of every marriage in this house 
is one son.”’ 

The words were said so solemnly that I 
started—‘‘ One son! ” 

‘© One son,’’ continued the Squire with 
dignity, ‘‘enough to carry on the race and 
preserve its honors—nothing to divide or en- 
cumber. In fact, I feel that the existence 
of the family depends on this wise and be- 
nevolent arrangement of nature. If I have 
a regret,”’ said the old man mildly, with a 
natural sigh, “regarding the approaching 
marriage of my boy, it is because he has 
chosen his wife, contrary to the usage of our 
house, out of a neighboring and very large 
family—yet I ought to have more confidence 
in the fortunes of the race.” 

Being somewhat surprised, not to say 
dumbfounded, by these reflections, I thought 
it better to make no remark upon them, and 
prudently held my peace. 

‘¢ We were once rich, sir,’’ continued the 
Squire, with a smile, “‘ but that is a period 








beyond the memory of man. Three centuries 








ago, an ancestor of mine, a man of curious 
erudition, a disciple of the Rosy Cross, lost 
a large amount of the gold he had, in search 
of the mysterious power of making the baser 
metals into gold. There he hangs, sir, look- 
ing down upon us ; a most remarkable man. 
I would call him the founder of our race, 
but that such a statement would be untrue, 
and would abridge our ascertained genealogy 
by many generations; he was, however, the 
founder of every thing remarkable in our his- 
tory. In the pursuit of science he was so 
unfortunate as to risk and lose a large portion 
of his family inheritance—every thing, in 
short, but the Manor-house and lands of 
Witcherley—I am not ashamed to say a small 
estate.” 

I bent my head to the old man with in- 
voluntary respect, as he bowed to me over his 
wine in his stately old pride and truthfulness ; 
but I made no other interruption, and he im- 
mediately resumed his tale. 

**In the ordinary course of nature, as 
people call it, with younger children to be 
provided for, and daughters to be portioned, 
the house of Witcherley, sir, must long ago 
have come to aconclusion. But my ancestor 
was a wise man; he had purchased his wis- 
dom at no small cost, and knew how to make 
use of it, and he left to us who came after 
him the most solemn heirloom of the house, 
@ family vow—a vow which each successive 
father among us is pledged to administer to 
his son, and which, I am proud to say, has 
never been broken in the entire known his- 
tory of the race.”’ 

**I beg your pardon. Ishould be grieved 
to make any impertinent inquiries,”’ said I— 
for the Squire came to a sudden pause, and 
my curiosity was strongly excited—‘‘ but might 
I ask what that was? ”’ 

The old gentleman filled his glass and 
sipped itslowly. The daylight had gradually 
faded through the soft green lime-leaves ; but 
still the waning rays were cooled and tinted 
by the verdant medium through which they 
came. I thought there was a tinge of pallor 
on my companion’s face ; but he sat opposite, 
in his elbow-chair, with the most perfect 
calmness sipping his wine. 

‘Tt depends entirely,’ he said with de- 
liberation, ‘‘upon the providential natural 
arrangement of succession, which I have 
already told you of. The family vow is no 
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longer binding upon that Squire of Witcherley 
who has more than one child—one son.” 

‘* And that contingency, has it never hap- 
pened! ’’ cried I, with eagerness. 

‘*It threatened to happen, sir, on one oo- 
casion,” said the Squire. ‘‘ My own grand- 
father married a wife with some fortune, who 
brought him a daughter. I am grieved to 
say of so near a relation that his mind was 
degenerate. Instead of showing any disap- 
pointment, he made an exhibition of unseemly 
satisfaction at the thought of escaping the 
fate of his race. He took down the old 
gateway, sir, and erected the piece of foolish- 
ness in iron which disfigures my avenue. 
But it was short-lived—short-lived. Provi- 
dence stepped in, and withdrew from him both 
wife and child; and it was only by a second 
marriage late in life that he escaped the ter- 
rible calamity of being the last of his line. 
No, I am proud to say that contingency has 
never occurred, nor that vow been broken, 
for three hundred years.” 

‘* And the vow?” I grew quite excited, 
and leaned over the little table to listen, with 
a thrill of expectation. The Squire cleared 
his throat, kept his eyes fixed upon the table, 
and answered me slowly. It was not nerv- 
ousness, but pure solemnity ; and it impressed 
me accordingly. 

‘* Sir,’”’ he said, at last raising his head, 
**the lands of Witcherley are insufficient to 
support two households. When the heir is 
of age, and is disposed to marry, according 
to the regulation of the family, the father 
ceases; one generation passes away, and 
another begins. Sir, my son is on the eve 
of marriage ; he will be Squire of Witcherley 
to-morrow.”’ : 

I started to my feet in sudden alarm; 
then seated myself again, ‘half subdued, half 
appalled by the composure of the old man. 
‘**T beg your pardon,”’ I said, faltering; ‘‘I 
have misunderstood you, of course. You 
give up a portion of your authority—a share 
of your throne. 0, by no means unusual, I 
understand.” 

‘You do not understand me,’’ said the 
Squire, ‘nor the ways of this house. I 
spoke nothing of share or portion; there is 
nosuch thing possible at Witcherley. I said, 
simply, the father ceased and the son suc- 
ceeded. These were my words. On these 
lands there can be but one Squire.” 
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I could not listen in quietness. I rose 
from my chair again in dismay and appre- 
hension. ‘‘ You mean to withdraw—to 
leave the house—to abdicate?’’ I gasped, 
scarcely knowing what I said. 

‘‘ Sir,’ said the Squire, looking up with 
authority, ‘‘ I mean to cease.’’ 

It is impossible to give the smallest idea of 
the horror of these words, spoken in this 
strange silent house in the dark room, with 
its line of long dull windows letting in a 
colorless ghostly twilight, and the tremulous 
limes quivering at the oriel. I cried aloud, 
yet it was only in a whisper : “* Why—what 
—how is this! Murder—suicide! Good 
heaven, what do you mean?” 

‘Be seated, sir,’? said my companion, 
authoritatively. ‘I trust I speak to a gen- 
tleman, and a man of honor. Do J betray 
any unseemly agitation? The means are 
our secret-—the fact is as I tell you. To- 
morrow, sir, my son will be Squire of 
Witcherley, and I shall have fulfilled the 
vow and the destiny of my race.”’ 

How I managed to sit down quietly again 
in this ghastly half-light at the domestic 
table of a man who had just made a state- 
ment so astounding, and under a roof where 
the implements of murder might be waiting, 
or the draught of the suicide prepared, I 
cannot tell; yet I did so, overawed by the 
quietness of my companion, in presence of 
whom, though my head throbbed and my 
veins swelled, it seemed impossible to say a 
word. I sat looking at him in silence, re- 
solving a hundred wild schemes of rescue. 
In England, and the nineteenth century ! 
It was not possible; yet I could not help 
the shuddering sense of reality which crept 
upon me. ‘And your son?” I exclaimed, 
abruptly, with a renewed sense of horror— 
the son’s sullen and guilty shame returning 
in strong confirmation before my eyes. 

‘* My son,’’ said the Squire, with again a 
natural sigh—*‘ yes. I confess it has hith- 
erto been the father who has taken the initi- 
ative in this matter; but my boy knew his 
rights. I was perhaps dilatory. Yes—yes, 
it is all perfectly right, and I have not the 
smallest reason to complain.’’ 

‘* But what—what?—for heaven’s sake, 
tell me! You are not about to doany thing? 
—what are you about to do?” cried I. 

‘Sir, you are excited,” said the Squire. 
‘“‘T am about to do nothing which I am not 
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quite prepared for. Pardon me for remind- 
ing you. You are a stranger—you are in 
the country—and in this quiet district we 
keep early hours. Do me the favor to ring 
for lights; the bell is close to your hand; 
and as our avenue is of the darkest, Joseph 
will guide you to the postern.”’ 

I rang the bell, as I was desired, with pas- 
sive obedience. I was struck dumb with 
amaze and bewilderment, half angry at this 
sudden dismissal, and half disposed to remain 
in spite of it ; but I was a stranger, indebted 
to my companion’s courtesy for my introduc- 
tion here, and without the slightest claim 
upon him. Lights appeared, as if by magic, 
in an instant, and Joseph lingered waiting 
for orders. ‘‘ Take your lantern and light 
the gentleman to the end of the avenue,” 
said the Squire, coming briskly out of the 
recess, and arranging for himself a chair 
and a newspaper at the table. Then he 
held out his hand to me, shook mine heartily, 
and dismissed me with the condescending 
but authoritative bow of a monarch. I 
muttered something about remaining—about 
service and assistance—but the old gentleman 
took no further notice of me, and sat down 
to his newspaper with dignified impenetra- 
bility. Having no resource but to follow 
Joseph, I went out with no small amount of 
discomposure. And, looking back to the 
placid old figure at the table, with his lamp 
and his paper, and struck with the over- 
whelming incongruity of ideas, the mysteri- 
ous horror of the story, and the composed 
serenity of the scene, went out, after my 
guide in perfect bewilderment, ready to be- 
lieve that my senses had deceived me—that 
my host labored under some extraordinary 
delusion—anything rather than this tale. 

The avenue was black as midnight ; dark- 
ness was no description of the pitchy gloom 
of this narrow path, with its crowd of over- 
shadowing trees; and not even the wavering 
light of Joseph’s lantern, cast upon the 
ground at my feet, secured me from frequent 
collisions with the big boles of those gigan- 
tic elms. The wind, too, unlike a summer 
breeze, came chill and ghostly up the con- 
fined road, and rain was beginning to fall. 
I presume the old servant scarcely heard my 
questions, amid the universal rustle of the 
leaves and patter of the rain. He did not 
answer, at all events, except by directions 





and injunctigns to take care. I caught him 
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by the arm at last, when we came to the 
door. ‘* Do you know of any thing that is 
about to happen—quick—tell me! ’’ I cried, 
my excitement coming to a climax. The 
lantern almost fell from Joseph’s hand, but 
I could not see his face. 

‘A many things happen now-a-days,” said 
Joseph, ‘‘but I reckon master wants me 
more nor you, sir, if that be all.”’ 

“Your master! it is your master I am 
concerned about,’’ cried I. ‘* You look like 
an old servant—do you know what all this 
means? Is the old man safe? If there's 
any danger, tell me, and I’ll go back with 
you and watch all night.”’ 

‘* Danger ! the Squire’s in his own house,” 
said Joseph, ‘‘ and not a servant in it but’s 
been there for twenty years. Thank you 
all the same; but mind your own business, 
young gentleman, and ride betimes in the 
morning, and never think on’t again, what- 
e’er ye may have heard to-night.” 

Saying which, Joseph closed abruptly in 
my face the postern-door, at which we had 
been standing, and through the open iron- 
work of the closed gates I saw his light 
gleam hastily, as he hurried up the avenue. 
His manner and words excited instead of 
subduing my agitated curiosity. I stood 
irresolute in the rain and the darkness, gaz- 
ing through the iron gate, which now I 
could distinguish only by touch, and could 
not see, though I was close to it. What 
was tobe done? What could Ido? Just 
then I heard a horse’s hoofs upon the road, 
and turned round eagerly, with the intention 
of addressing the passenger, whoever it 
might be. Raising my eyes, though it was 
impossible to see any thing, I cried, ‘‘ Hold 
—wait—let me speak to you! ’’ when, with 
an effect, like a suddenly displayed lantern, 
the moon broke out through the clouds. 
My eyes had been straining, in the darkness, 
to the unseen face; now, when this fitful 
illumination revealed it, I started back in 
confusion. It was thesame ashamed, sullen, 
resentful face which had lowered upon me at 
the Squire’s table—his son—and instead of 
pausing when he perceived me, the young 
man touched his horse smartly with his 
whip, and plunged away, at a heavy gallop, 
into the night. I think this last incident 
filled up the measure of my confused and be- 
wildering excitement. I turned from the 


gate at once, and pushed backs towards the 
Witcherley Arms. 





Reaching them, I went in with the full in- 
tention of rousing the country, and return- 
ing in force, to gain an entrance to the 
manor-house, and save the old man in his 
own despite. But when I went into the dull 
public room, with its two flaring melancholy 
candles, its well-worn country paper, which 
one clown was spelling over, and another 
listening to—when, in my haste and heat, I 
came within this cheerless, lifeless atmos- 
phere, heard the fall of the monotonous 
slow voices, and saw the universal stagna- 
tion of life, my excitement relaxed in spite 
of myself. In this scene, so coldly, dully 
commonplace—in this ordinary, unvaried 
stream of existence, it was impossible: there 
was no room for mysteries and horrors here. 

Yet within the little bar on the other side 
of the passage, the landlord and his wife 
were peering out at me with a half-scared 
curiosity, and holding consultations together 
in an excited and uneasy restlessness, some- 
thing like my own. Stimulated once more 
by seeing this, I hastened up to them, and 
though they both retreated before me, and 
made vain attempts to conceal their curiosity 
and eagerness, my own mind was too much 
roused to be easily deceived. I asked hastily 
if there was any constabulary force in the 
neighborhood—soldiers, county police, pro- 
tectors of the peace. 

The woman uttered a faint exclamation of 
terror; but the landlord, with a certain 
stupid adroitness, which I could not help 
remarking, took up my question. ‘* Polis! 
Lord a’ mercy! the gentleman’s been rob- 
bed. I’se a constable mysel’.’’ 

‘*T have not been robbed; but I suspect 
you know more than I do,’’ cried I, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Your old Squire is in some 
mysterious danger. If you’re a constable, 
rouse half-a-dozen men in tho neighborhood, 
and come up with me to the manor-house— 
if you’rea constable! I should say, if you’re 
a man, make haste and follow me. Do you 
hear? At this very moment the old man 
may be in peril of his life.”’ 

‘‘ What’s wrong, sir? what’s wrong? It 
cannot be rubbers, for rubbers could ne’er 
reach to the manor-house,’’ said the wife, 
interposing. ‘* Bless and preserve us! is’t 
the Russians, or the French, or the pitmen, 
or what’s wrong? and if he’s off and away 
to the manor, who’ll mind his own house? ”’ 

‘‘T am sure you know what I mean,” 
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cried I. ‘‘ Your old master is in danger. I 
cannot tell you what danger. You know 
better than Ido. Can you look on quietly, 
and see the Squire lose his life? ”’ 

“‘T know nought about the Squire’s life,”’ 
said Giles sullenly, after a pause; ‘‘and no 
more do you, sir, that’s a stranger to 
Witcherley ways. Tho Squire’s got his 
own about him that won’t see wrong to him. 
It’s no ado o’ mine, and it’s no ado 0’ yours ; 
and I’m not agoing on a fool’s errand for any 
man, let alone a strange gentleman I never 
set eyes on afore. Do you think I’d go and 
anger the Squire in his own house, because 
summat skeareda traveller? I’m nota-going 
to do no such foolishness. If the Squire 
takes notions, what’s that to a stranger like 
you, that'll may be never see him again?”’ 

‘Takes notions?”’ I caught at this new 
idea with infinite relief. ‘ What do you 
mean? Does the Squire take notions? Is 
it all a delusion of his? Is that what you 
mean ?”? ; 

“Sir, it’s in the family; they’re queer, 
that’s what they are,’”’ said the woman, 
answering me eagerly, while her husband 
hung back, in silence. ‘‘It comes strange 
to the likes of you; for it takes a deal of 
studyin’ to larn Witcherley ways.”’ 

‘ Witcherley ways—in the family—a de- 
lusion—a monomania,” said I to myself. 
Certainly this looked the most reasonable 
explanation. Yes, to be sure; everybody 
had heard of such. I received the idea 
eagerly, and calmed down at once. After 
all, the wonder was, that it had never struck 
me before; and then the confusion of the 
young man—the anxiety of Joseph. No 
doubt, they trembled for the exhibition of 
this incipient madness—no doubt, they were 
afraid of the narrative with which the un- 
fortunate old gentleman was sure to horrify 
& new listener. I became quite ‘‘ easy in 
my mind’’ as I revolved all this. Mono- 
maniacs, too, are so gravely reasonable in 
most cases, and have so much method in 
their madness. I returned to the dull 
public-room with restored composure, and 
thinking it all over, in the lifeless silence, in 
this place, where it seemed impossible that 
any thing could happen, could almost have 
laughed at myself for my.own fears. By- 
and-by the house was shut up, and I trans- 
ferred my quarters to the gable-room, which 
I was to occupy for the night. It was a 





well-sized apartment, somewhat bare, but 
very clean, and sufficiently comfortable, very 
much like the best bedroom of a humble 
country inn, which it was. The bow-window 
—the only window in the room—looked out 
into sheer darkness, a heavy visible gloom ; 
the night was somewhat wild, and dismal 
with wind and rain, and, in spite of the 
homely comfort of my surroundings, I have 
seldom spent a more miserablenight. Dreary 
old stories revived out of the oblivion of 
childhood ; tales of the creeping stream of 
blood from some closed door, the appalling 
pistol-shot, the horror of the death-gasp 
and cry, forced themselves on my memory ; 
and when I slept, it was only to see visions 
of the Squire, or of some one better known 
to me, in his place, standing in ghastly 
solitude with the knife or the poison, strug- 
gling with assassins, or stretched upon 
a horrible deathbed, red with murder. 
Through these feverish fancies came the 
rounds of the night; the creeping silence, 
which, like the darkness, was not negative, 
but positive; the dismal creaking of the 
sign among the great boughs of the elm-tree ; 
the rush of rain against the window; the 
moaning and sobbing echoes of the wind. 
These terrors, however, waking and sleeping, 
did not make me watch for and start up to 
meet the earliest dawn, as might have been 
supposed ; on the contrary, I fell into a 
heavy slumber as the morning broke, and 
slept late and long, undisturbed by the early 
sounds of rustical awakening. When I 
roused myself at last, it was ten o’clock—a 
pale, wet, melancholy morning, the very 
ghost and shadow of the more dismal night. 

I cannot tell whether the story of the 
evening was the first thing which occurred 
tomy mind when Iawoke. Indeed, I rather 
think not, but that a more every-day and 
familiar apprehension, the dread of once 
more losing the train, was the earliest 
thought which occupied me, despite all the 
horrors of the night. But my mind imme- 
diately rebounded with excitement and 
eagerness into the former channel, when I 
looked out from my window. Immediately 
under it, in the pale drizzle of rain, stood 
the Squire’s son, dressed as his father had 
been, in a blue coat with gilt buttons, but 
new, and of the latest fashion, and witha 
white favor on the breast. His face was 
flushed with rude, half-concealed exultation ; 
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his manner seemed arrogant and authorita- 
tive, but still he had not lost the down- 
looking, sullen, resentful shame of the 
previous night. He was putting money in 
the hand of Giles, who stood by with a 
scowl upon his face, and touched his hat 
with a still more sullen unwillingness. 
Several other men, a heaving little rustic 
crowd, lingered around, eyeing the young 
man askance with looks of scared and un- 
friendly curiosity. ‘‘ Let them drink our 
health, and see that the bells are rung.”” I 
heard only these words distinctly, and the 
young squire strode away towards the manor- 
house. When he was out of sight, my phleg- 
matic landlord threw his money vehemently 
on the ground with an expression of disgust, 
and shook his clenched hand after the dis- 
appearing figure ; but thinking better of it by- 
and-by, and relenting towards the honest coin, 
picked it up deliberately, piece by piece, and 
hastily disappeared within the house. My 
toilette did not occupy me much after this in- 
cident, and as soon as I had hastily completed 
it, I hurried down stairs. Giles was in the 
passage, giving directions, intermixed with a 
low growl of half-spoken curses. When he 
saw me, he suddenly stopped, and retreated 
within his little bar. I followed him anx- 
jously. ‘* What has happened ?—what of 
the Squire ?”’ 

‘‘ The Squire ?—it’s none 0’ my business— 
nor yours neither. Mind your breakfast 
and your train, young gentleman, and don’t 
you bother about Witcherley—Missus, you’re 
wanted !—I’ve enow on my own hands.”’ 

Saying which, Giles fled, and left me un- 
answered and unsatisfied. Turning to his 
wife, who appeared immediately with my 
breakfast, I found her equally impracticable. 
She, poor woman, seemed able for nothing 
but to wring her hands, wipe her eyes with 
an apron, and answer to my eager inquiries, 
** Don’t you meddle in it—don’t you, then! 
O Lord! it’s Witcherley ways.” 

It was impossible to bear this tantalizing 
bewilderment. I took my hat, and rushed 
out, equally indifferent to train and break- 
fast. The same bumpkins stood still loiter- 
ing in the high-road, in the rain; and, 
scared and awe-stricken as they seemed, were 
still able to divert the main subject of their 
slow thoughts, with some dull observation 
of myself, as I rushed past. I did not 
pause, however, to ask any fruitless questions 
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of this mazed chorus of spectators, but hur- 
ried along the road to the little postern-gate. 
To my surprise, I found the great gates 
open, and another little circle of bystanders, 
children and women, standing by. I 
hastened up the dark avenue, when the rain 
pattered and the leaves rustled in the pallid 
daylight, as they had done in the blank 
night. Every thing remained exactly as it 
was yesterday, when I passed up this same 
tortuous road with the Squire. I rushed on 
with growing excitement, unable to restrain 
myself. The hall-door stood slightly ajar. 
I pushed it open, and entered with a hasty 
step, which echoed upon the paved hall as 
though the house were vacant. Roused from 
a corner by the sound, Joseph rose and came 
forward tomeetme. The poor fellow looked 
very grave and solemn, and had been sitting 
in forlorn solitude, reading, in this chilly 
uninhabited hall. But at sight of me the 
cautiousness of suspicion seemed to inspire 
Joseph. He quickened his pace, and came 
forward resolutely, keeping himself between 
me and the dining-room door. 

‘‘T want to see your master—your master 
—beg him to see me for a moment; I will 
not detain him,’’ said I. 

‘““My master?’’? Joseph paused and 
looked at me earnestly, as if to ascertain 
how much or how little I knew. ‘ My 
master, sir, was married this morning. I 
couldn’t make so bold as to disturb him; 
perhaps you could call another day.” 

‘‘ Married! Now, Joseph,’’ said I, try- 
ing what an appeal would do, ‘* you know 
it is in vain to attempt deceiving me; your 
master’s son is married, but I do not want 
him ; I want to see the old Squire.” 

‘¢ There’s no old Squire, sir,” said Joseph, 
with a husky voice, ‘‘ there ain’t. I tell 
you true; you’re dreaming. My master’s 
a young gentleman, and was married ‘this 
morning. It’s no good coming here,’’ cried 
the old servant, growing excited, ** to make 
trouble and disturb a quiet house. My mas 
ter’s a@ young gentleman—younger than 
yourself; there can be but one Squire.” 

* Joseph, what do you mean?” cried I. 
‘Do you forget what I saw and heard—do 
you forget that I was here and dined with 
your old master last night? Where is he? 
What have you done with him? I'll rouse 
the country. I’ll have you all indicted for 
murder, every soul in the house!’ 
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A’ CHRISTMAS TALE. 


He laid his hand upon my shoulder fierce- 
ly, trembling himself, however, as he did so, 
with the tremor of weakness. ‘* Will you 
hold your tongue—will you be quiet—will 
you leave this house? ’’ 

‘‘No,”’ cried I, raising my voice, and 
shaking the old man off—‘ No, I’ll ascertain 
the truth before I moveastep. I will.not 
leave the house. Here, go call your new 
master; I’ll wait for him where I sate with 
his father yesterday. Tis father, poor old 
man, what have you done withhim? I will 
not move a step till I search this mystery 
out.” 

I pushed my way as I spoke into the din- 
ing-room, Joseph following and opposing me 
feebly. The appearance of the silent un- 
tenanted room moved me with a new and 
mysterious thrill of horror. There it lay 
unaltered, undisturbed, in the very same 
formal arrangement as when I left it last 
night; the portraits looking darkly from 
the walls, the tender lime-leaves flickering 
round the oriel, the long vacant dining-table 
shining dully in the subdued light. Every 
chair stood as it had stood yesterday—the 
very newspaper lay upon the table. But 
where was the old Squire ? 

I turned round upon Joseph suddenly— 
“He sat there, just there, last night. You 
are as conscious of it asI am: I want to 
know where he is now.” 

A kind of hysteric sob of terror escaped 
from the old servant’s breast. He retreated 
hastily, covering his eyes with his hand, yet 
casting looks of horror at the vacant elbow- 
chair. ‘1’ll go, sir—I’ll go—I’ll call my 
master,’’ he said, with a cracked unsteady 
voice; and he went out of the room, not 
daring, as I fancied, to turn his back upon 
the ghostly empty seat. I, in my excite- 
ment, paced up and down the room, with all 
my private sense of wrong and horror, and 
all my public sentiment of justice, giving 
authority to my step. It did not occur to 
me that I had no right to enter another 
man’s house after this fashion, or that I ran 
any risk in doing so. I was excited beyond 
the reach of all personal considerations. I 
thought of nothing but the old Squire; 
here only last night I had sat at his table, 
joined him in conversation, and listened to 
his story, and where—where—ghastly con- 
firmation to that tale of horror—where was 
he now? 
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I had heard Joseph’s step, timid and yet 
hasty, shuffle up the great echoing staircase ; 
but as I stood still to listen, now the silence 
crept and stagnated around me without a 
human sound to break it. Nothing but the 
rain outside, the wet leaves against the win- 
dow, not even the familiar pulse of a clock 
to soften the painful stillness. My thoughts 
were of the blackest. I concluded no better 
than that murder, cowardly and base, was 
in this house, which I, alone and unsup- 
ported, had come to beard, accuse, and defy 
in its own stronghold. But, fired with excite- 
ment, I feared nothing—thought of nothing 
but a possible spectacle of horror concealed 
within one of these unknown rooms, and of 
the question perpetually on my lips, where 
is the Squire? 

At length, as I listened, a foot sounded 
upon the stair, heavy, sometimes rapid, 
sometimes hesitating, the true step of guilt. 
I felt assured it was the son, the parricide! 
My heart beat with choking rapidity, a cold 
dew rose upon my forehead, and I turned to 
the door to face the new-comer’ with the fer- 
vor and zeal of an avenger.: Now for the 
solution of this horrible mystery! and now 
a suspicious uncertain hand tries the door 
doubtfully—now it creaks upon its hinges— 
now—— 

My dearest friend! you cannot be half or 
a hundredth part so much disappointed as I 
was ; for as tho door creaked, and the guilty 
step advanced, and my heart beat with wild 
expectation, I awoke—— 

I am ashamed to confess the huiiliating 
truth—awoke to find myself in my own 
crimson easy-chair, after dinner, with the 
fire glowing into the cosy twilight, and no 
dark avenue or lonely manor-house within a 
score of miles. Under the circumstances, I 
am grieved to add that the deepest mystery, 
a gloom which I fear I may never be able to 
penetrate, still hangs darkly over the ways 
of Witcherley and the fate of the old 
Squire. 

Had Joseph’s young master come only 
five minutes sooner—but fate is inexorable ; 
and though I have made investigations 
through a primitive nook of country, and 
missed a train with resignation in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, I have never fallen upon 
that rainy pathway across the field, nor 
come to the Witcherley Arms again. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


Over lane, and roof, and steeple, 
Lies the soft and yielding snow; 
- And, behold ! a crowd of people 
Moving noiseless to and fro; 
Like to gangs of spectres—people 
Moving noiseless through the snow. 


Though the echoes all are voiceless, 

To the steps that come and go, 
Every step, however noiseless, 

Leaves a footprint in the snow; 
And each print, although ’tis voiceless, 
Tells its story to the snow. 


Here the steps of youth and maiden, 
Age and manhood—pleasure, pain— 
Some, whom cares have overladen, 
Some, whom care hath sought in vain— 
Steps of manhood, youth and maiden, 
are will follow not in vain. 


Yonder prints all blear’d—uneven— 
Marks some weary pilgrim’s shoon; 
After all his sins forgiven, 
May the grave accept him soon ! 
He whose steps seem so uneven— 
May the grave accept him soon ! 


There are footmarks, hard and rigid; 
From their pressure we may know 

One, whose, heart, as winter frigid, 
Melts not at another’s woe. 

But beware! Wrong, howe’er rigid, 
Right will overtake with woe. 


There an impress, neat and slender, 
Shows where some fair girl hath pass’d 
God, o’erwatch a thing so tender ! 
Angels, shield her from the blest ! 
Heart so frail and form so slender, 
Needs be shielded from the blast. 


Here a naked foot seems creeping, 
Plainly mark’d each little toe; 

Has some madcap child been leaping 
From the window, in the snow? 

Out ! some beggar’s brat is creeping, 
Creeping, shivering thro’ the snow ! 


While, with whoop and shout bewild’ring, 
Chasing, racing down the street, 

Here a band of merry children 
Tieave the marks of dancing feet ; 

To that barefoot child, bewild’ring 
Are those marks of dancing feet ! 


Thus, upon the prospect dreary, 
Like the child of long ago, 

I could gaze for hours, unweary, 
Counting footprints in the snow; 

Musing o’er the prospect dreary, 
Reading footprints in the snow ! 


In them lies no unwise moral— 
Footprints in the melting snow ! 
With the soft snow do not quarrel; 
But a little while—’twill go ! 
Meanwhile, all may find a moral, . 
ing footprints in the snow. 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


“IF IT BE POSSIBLE, LET THIS CUP 
PASS FROM ME.”’ 
Let this cup pass, my Father! I am sinking 
In the deep waters which surround my soul, 
And bitter grows. the draught which I am 
drinking, 
And higher rise the waves that round me roll. 


Forsake me not in this my need extremest ! 
Let not Thy strengthening hand elude my 
grasp ! 
I know Thy love, even when Thou harshest 
seemest,— ‘ 
Father most merciful ! let this cup pass ! 


Life hath not laid her hand upon me lightly,— 
I have known sorrow, disappointment, pain, 
Have seen hope clouded when it burned most 

brightly, 
And false love fade, and falser friendships 
wane. 


But now, fresh chains about my heart are link- 
ing, 
And to my lip is pressed a fuller cup, 
And from the draught my shuddering soul is 
shrinking, 
Father ! I cannot, cannot drink it up ! 


What haveI said? Will not Thy grace sustain 
me? 
Is Thine arm shortened that it cannot save? 
Powerless indeed if Thou my God disdain me, 
I can do all things with the help I crave. 


Haste Thee to help me ! that, on Thee depending, 
I may have strength to say, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,’’— - 
If this cup may not pass, Thin® angel sending, 
Aid me, as Thou of old didst aid Thy Son! 


And Thou, my Saviour! once our weakness 
sharing, 
Tempted in all things, yet untouched by sin, 
Hear my wild cry ! leave not my soul despairing ! 
Help me the cross to bear, the crown to win! 
BrisToL, Aug. 20th, 1855. R. A. R. 
—Episcopal Recorder. 


SONNET. 
THE CEMETERY OF THE HEART. 


Ort, in the twilight of my spirit, to 

A sacred precinct in the realm of mind, 

A shadowy region, dim and strange, defined ~ 

By solemn images, my Thought doth go 

With troubled air to feed with thought her woe. 

Dust goes to dust: the Earth doth lay her kind 

Into her quiet breast: Mind goes to mind— 

All mind to God : within herself the Heart 

Buries her dead—the young Hope that did die 

While she was nursing it with loving art, 

And Love—her holy One, and Joy :—all lie 

Where she hath laid them peacefully apart. 

There by them will my Thought sit, while afar 

Falls sickly round the light of Memory’s oy 
star. J. 








—Chambers’ Journal. 
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